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“THE SPECTATOR,” FOUNDED 
IN 1868, 18 SOLD 10 THE 
UNITED CHAIN OF PAPERS 


A. L. J. Smith Continues As Presi- 
dent; L. T. Smith, Vice-Presi- 
dent And General Manager 


BOOKS INCLUDED IN DEAL 


Paper Will Move Up Town; Edi- 
torial Department Will Be Re- 
Organized; Sullivan Resigns 








For some time the big trade newspa- 
per chains have been looking over the 
insurance field with a view of purchasing 
one or more publications. On Thurs- 
day of last week the Spectator Co., pub- 
lishers of “The Spectator,” a weekly in- 
surance newspaper and owner of the 
copyright on 100 books having to do 
with insurance subjects, was purchased 
by the United Business Publishers, Inc. 

More than a score of business papers 
are in the United chain and they also 
have building and printing plants in New 
York and Philadelphia and own a paper 
mill plant:in Newton Falls, N. Y. 

A. L. J. Smith Continues as President 

Arthur L. J. Smith will continue as 
president of The Spectator Co., and his 
son, Loughton T. Smith, has been elect- 
ed vice-president and general manager 
of The Spectator Co. L. T. Smith suc- 
ceeds Charles H. Nicoll as vice-president, 
Mr. Nicoll resigning. Other officers of 
the Spectator Co. continue, including H. 
W. Barnard, second vice-president ; Rob- 
tt W. Blake, treasurer; Sholto D. Kirk, 
assistant treasurer, and F. B. Humphrey, 
assistant secretary. The Spectator Co. 
will move at the end of April to 239 
West Thirty-ninth Street, New York. 
The editorial department will be reor- 
ganized but no announcement about new 
Personnel is forthcoming at this time. 
Robert W. Blake is managing editor of 
“The Spectator.” Ernest V. Sullivan, 
assis’ ant editor who has been in charge 
of life insurance news, has resigned and 
will go with Sterling Pile’s Insuranshares 
Corp. ration. 

A. C. Pearson, chairman of the board 
of the ‘United Business Publishers, Inc., 
goes on the Spectator Co.’s board, as do 
H. J. Wright, a lieutenant of Mr. Pear- 
son, and Arnold L. Davis of the law 
firm of Davis, Wagner & Heater, a law- 
yer with an insurance practice. 
two Smiths are also to be on the board. 

Paper Founded in 1868 

The Spectator Co. was ‘founded in 

868 by James H. and C. M. Goodsell, 
publishers of a paper long since a mem- 
ory, and called “The Graphic.” It ‘had 
N0 connection of course with the pres- 
ent daily paper of that name. The old 

taphic” was the first illustrated daily 

Paper in this country. 


Arthur L. J. Smith began newspaper . 


Work as court reporter in New York for 
the “Sun” and the “World. ” and at the 
time of starting of “The Spectator” he 
Was in charge of the stock ticker at the 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Assurance Company, Ltd. 
of London 


150 William Street, New York 


A Corporation which has stood the test 
of time! 147 years of successful business 
operation. World-wide interests. Abso- 
lute security. 
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Excellent Service and Facilities 
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Surplus Lines and Brokerage 


D. B. ADLER 


General Agent, 
1775 Broadway 


Phone: CI Rcle 7162 





Mr. Adler is the type of underwriter to whom emer ‘enc 
and difficult cases are entrusted because he knows the vi. - ot 
speed, and how to obtain it from the Home Office, and because 
his broad experience makes him a reliable and ‘resourceful 
counsellor. His Home Office is with him 100%, with -'l of its 
facilities for unexcelled service, backed by a keen inicrest in . 
the welfare of his organization. Give him a ring or call, and 
learn what he can do with your surplus lines-and brokerage cases. 




















- Wm. A. Law, President 
Wm. H. Kingsley, Vice-Pres. Hugh D. Hart, Vice-Pres. 





The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Independence Square Founded 1847 
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GO 10 DOMINION COURTS 
IN SUPERVISION TANGLE: 
DUAL AUTHORITY ATTACKED 


« 





~ Canadian Provinces Ignore Federal 


Jurisdiction Creating Curious 
Situation 


FEDERAL ACT NOTENFORCED 


Dual Supervision Called Failure; 
Matter Of Licenses And 
Penalties Involved 





An attempt to settle the long standing 
conflict of jurisdiction between the Ca- 
nadian Government and the Provincial 
authorities over. insurance legislation and 
regulation has been launched by the 
Province of Ontario. The Attorney 
General. of Ontario has filed a writ with 
the Department of Justice against the 
Attorney General of the Dominion, the 
object of which is to have the Federal 
Insurance Act and related Dominion 
statutes declared invalid. 

The situation has long been an ex- 
tremely difficult one and the authorities 
of the Provinces claim that dual super- 
vision of insurance by the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Provinces is a failure. 
G. D. Finlayson is Dominion Superin- 
tendent of Insurance and R. Leighton 
Foster is superintendent for Ontario. 

Say Difficulties Increase 

Attorney General William H. Price 
of Ontario explains the situation as fol- 
lows: 

“The conflict of jurisdiction between 
the Dominion and the Provinces over 
insurance legislation and regulation of 
the business of insurance grows more 
complex and difficult year by year. Al- 
though the difference has been appar- 


.ent since Confederation, and first came 


before the Privy Council in England as 
éarly as 1881, all efforts so far to secure 
a conclusive decision have failed. Mean- 
while ministers and government officials 
charged with the administration of Pro- 
vincial insurance departments are faced 
with difficulties. Moreover, the whole 
insurance fraternity, whether proponents 
of Federal or Provincial supervision, 
seem to agree. that it is in the best in- 
tests of the business that the question 
of jurisdiction should be settled, 6nce and 
for all. It is the hope of Government 
that this action will so result. 

“Repeated attempts have been made 
by the several Provincial authorities to 
have the question of insurance jurisdic- 
tion -determined. inside and outside the 
courts. The Privy Council in 1916 and 
again in 1924 delivered decisions which 
seemed to settle the matters involved in 
favor of the Provinces, but the Federal 
authorities, while apparently thinking 
otherwise, have made no move. Three 
years ago this Government referred the 
matter to the Supreme Court of Ontario 
on a reference in the expectation that 
the case would reach the Privy Council 
and so result in a final decision. The 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Travelers Fathers and Travelers Sons 


= of veteran Travelers agents have 
been proud to bring their own sons into 
the business as Travelers representatives. 
These men know the business well from 
years of experience. They thik that its 
future prospects are bright. They feel so 
sure of this, in fact, that they are advising 
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THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


ACCIDENT Hartford, 
LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, 


their sons to become ‘Travelers agents. If 
these men who really know The Travelers 
think it offers such a real opportunity that 
they are bringing their own sons into its 
agency organization, doesn’t it seem likely 
that there might be a real opportunity in 
it for you. It’s worth investigating. 
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THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY ‘THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIFE L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT 
Connecticut 


FIRE 
WINDSTORM 
BURGLARY, PLATZ GLASS, AIRCRAFT, MACHINERY, INLAND MARINE 








THE LARGEST MULTIPLE-LINE. INSURANCE ORGANIZATION IN THE WORLD 
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Frederick H. Ecker Elected 


President of Metropolitan 


Has Been With Company Nearly Half Century; Fa- 
mous in Railroading, Real Estate and Finance 













On Tuesday of this week Frederick H. 
Ecker was elected president of the Met- 
ropolitan Life in the service of whieh 
company he started as a $4 a week mail 
clerk. That was forty-six years ago. The 
election was not a surprise. It has been 
the general opinion of the company’s 
feld force for years that Mr. Ecker 
would succeed Haley Fiske when the lat- 
ter retired or passed away. He was Mr. 


Fiske’s right hand man for a long time. 
The relationship between the two was 
affectionate. 

Some years ago The Eastern Under- 
writer published a long story about Mr. 
Ecker in which he was called “a man 
with four reputations.” Those reputa- 
tions are great ones and referred to his 
eminence in the field of insurance, fi- 
nance, real estate and railroading. 

His Career 

The new president of the Metropolitan 
Life was born in this state. He is the 
son of John Christian and Catherine 
Banker Ecker, and a grandson of Jacob 
P. Ecker, who was graduated from the 
French Military Academy and served on 
the staff of one of Napoleon’s generals. 
His father was born in Alsace but was 
brought to this country when he was 
seven years old. When the Civil War 
broke out, John Ecker enlisted and be- 
came a sergeant in Company F, 30th 
Regiment, U. S. V., of the famous “Iron 
Brigade.” He fought in thirty-two en- 
gagements, in one of which he was 
wounded and left for dead on the field. 
After recovery, he returned to his regi- 
ment and fought to the end of the war, 
being brevetted major for valor in action. 

The son attended the country school 
near his home, and later, when the family 
moved to Brooklyn, the schools of that 
borough, from which he was graduated 
at the age of fifteen. 

Young Ecker decided that his best 
chance lay in continuing his education 
at night school and associating himself 
y day with some promising company 
that was beginning to push forward. 
His first job was with a small manufac- 
turing concern, but when that did not 
seem to afford the desired opportunity 
he transferred to the law offices of Ar- 
noux, Kitch & Woodford as an office 
oy, with the idea of acquiring some 
knowledge of law for the business ad- 
vantage that it might afterward afford. 

How He Met Haley Fiske 

The law firm had its offices in the 
building that housed the Metropolitan 
ife, was, in fact, counsel for the Metro- 
politan. and included among its staff the 
late Haley Fiske, who was later to be- 

come president of the company, and Mr. 
| Ecker’s immediate predecessor in office. 

It was then headed by Joseph Fairchild 

Napp, and following a perilous career 
uring the financially turbulent ’70s, had 
ut recently attained the solid footing 
that started it off on its steady climb to 

World supremacy. At that time it pos- 

sessed assets slightly in excess of $2,000,- 

000 and had in force 531,000 policies for 

Msurance totaling $63,425,000. 

As he passed in and out of the build- 
& in the course of his duties, the boy 
the law office was struck with the 
Prosperous appearance of the insurance 
company’s quarters, and through the le- 
Ral association of the two concerns. he 
Was able to learn something of the Met- 
Topolitan’s history and prospects. 
rs ell do I remember that it all looked 
ria to me,” he said recently in recall- 
ihe the. early years of his career. “I 
ought I should like to become identified 


in 
in 


as Well as Insurance; Began With Company 
as Clerk; Chief Financial Officer For Years 


with a company that had the appearance 
of being so prosperous.” 
Goes to Work for Metropolitan 

His application for a job with the Met- 
ropolitan was made through the medium 
of a letter of introduction to Mr. Knapp, 
but the only immediate result was a re- 
quest for his address and the advice that 
he would be notified if the opening oc- 
curred. It was not until several months 





FREDERICK H. ECKER 


later, during May, 1883, that he was. of- 
fered and accepted the post of mail boy, 
with hours from 8 a. m. to 6 p. m, at 
a salary of $4 a week—less money than 
he had been earning in the law office. 

But in the lowly place, the future 
president of the Metropolitan had a 
splendid opportunity to observe the op- 
eration of all departments of a life in- 
surance company. His work brought him 
in contact with all the officers and sub- 
executives; as he scanned the day’s mail 
for sorting for the different divisions, he 
came to know how many of the myriad 
phases of the business were handled. Be- 
fore he had been long at the-work he 
was familiar with the machinery for han- 
dling a policy from the time the signed 
application was received at the home of- 
fice until the claim was paid. 

Then he began to look ahead. His.in- 
clination was toward the accounting de- 
partment, and he was undertaking to 
master the job of bookkeeper, when he 
was promoted from the mail desk to a 
clerkship that involved assisting in the 
preparation of papers for loans on real 
estate. The fact that some loans were 
approved almost automatically, while 
others were delayed or refused, puzzled 
him at first and then led him to investi- 
gate the reasons. He began an inten- 
sive study of real estate and the princi- 
ples applicable to its value. He read 
real property law, and from this begin- 
ning passed into other branches of legal 
study, with the result that he eventually 
acquired a fairly complete legal educa- 
tion. 

Enters Realty Division 

This enterprise and the useful training 
that it gave him, won for the clerk, in 
the course of time, the appointment as 
assistant to the head of the company’s 
real estate division. In this work he was 
frequently sent to inspect properties on 
which loans were being considered, it be- 


ing for him. to determine particularly 
that they were well located, of sound 
construction and in compliance with the 
municipal building code, as well as their 
immediate and future values. In a short 
time, his judgment came to be relied on 
implicitly, and when this branch of the 
Metropolitan’s business had expanded to 
the extent that a separate department, 
known as the bond and mortgage di- 
vision, was necessary, Mr. Ecker, then 
twenty-five years old, was placed at its 
head. From that time until 1906, he had 
immediate supervision of all loans on 
real estate, and so sound did his judg- 
ment prove and so well did he keep 
abreast of the then changing methods of 
construction and shifting of property 
values that he came to be recognized as 
one of the city’s authorities on real es- 
tate. 

Late in 1905, Metropolitan executives 
decided that loans on bond and mortgage 
should be made under the directions of 
an officer of the company, and the office 
of comptroller was established, Mr. 
Ecker being its first incumbent. By the 
following year, the financial side of the 
company had grown to such an extent 
that a treasurer was necessary. Pre- 
viously, the monetary affairs had been 
handled by the president and a cashier, 
but the $2,000,000 of assets had now be- 
come $250,000,000. With his bent for 
learning the other fellow’s job, Mr. Ecker 
was familiar with the work, and it was 
the comptroller of a year who was ap- 
pointed the first treasurer of the Met- 
ropolitan. 

Chief Financial Officer 

Thus, at the age of forty, the office 
boy of a quarter-century before had be- 
come the chief financial officer of a large 
and expanding insurance company. 
There were two more rungs to the lad- 
der—the vice-presidency, to which he 
was elected in 1919 when Haley Fiske 
succeeded John Rogers Hegeman as 
president, and finally the presidency to 
which he was elected on Tuesday to fill 
the vacancy caused by Mr. Fiske’s death. 
He had been made a director of the 
company in 1909. 

Since 1906, Mr. Ecker has passed on 
all the company’s investments in the se- 
curities of governments, states, munici- 
palities, railroads, public utilities and 
other corporations, and all loans on and 
purchases of real estate, including the 
Metropolitan’s successful $9-a-room hous- 
ing project in Long Island City. The 
offices of comptroller and treasurer, both 
of which he was first to fill, have been 
under his direction and _ supervision. 
When he took office as treasurer, the in- 
come of the company was about $70,000,- 
000 a year; last year it had reached just 
short of three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars. It has been his chief concern to 
see that the greater part of this vast 
sum—on the average, about $2,000,000 a 
day—was safely and profitably invested. 
In short, he has been the custodian of 
the savings of more than 26,000,000 indi- 
viduals—policyholders—of the United 
States and Canada—savings that during 
the present year will pass the three- 
billion dollar mark, and that secure the 
eventual payment of the $16,371,000,000 
of insurance which the company now has 
outstanding. 

As president of the Metropolitan, Mr. 
Ecker becomes head of a organization 
employing 44,000 persons in the field and 
the home and head offices in New York 
City, San Francisco, Ottawa, Canada, and 
London, England. It is an organization 
that affects the lives of every fifth man, 
woman and child in the United States 
and Canada, one-fifth of the combined 
populations being policyholders. Be- 
cause of its efforts to promote longevity 
and prevent disease among the general 
population as well as its own member- 
ship. the company has been referred to 
by President Hoover as “the greatest sin- 
gle institution devoted to public welfare.” 

His progress with the Metropolitan 
naturally has brought Mr. Ecker cor- 
responding recognition in the financial 
world. He has long been widely con- 
sulted on investment matters, and for 
many years has been a director of the 


(Continued on Page 16) 


Metropolitan Makes 
R. L. Cox, Vice-Pres. 
Lincoln, First V.-P. 


COX ALSO MADE A DIRECTOR 





New Vice-President Came Into Business 
Through Armstrong Investigation; 
Organized Life Presidents 





Robert Lynn Cox, who has won a na- 
tion-wide reputation as a lawyer, an in- 
surance man and as a director of pub- 
licity and advertising, and who went 
with the Metropolitan Life in 1917 as 
third vice-president, several years. ago 
being advanced to second vice-president, 
was elected to succeed Fredrick H.- 
Ecker as vice-president of the Metropoli- 
tan Life at a meeting of the board of 
directors of the company on Tuesday 
afternoon. Mr. Ecker was elected presi- 





ROBERT LYNN COX 


dent, as printed elsewhere on this page. 
Mr. Cox was also elected a director. 

At the same time the board created the 
office of first vice-president to which 
Leroy A. Lincoln was elected. He will 
continue to be head of the law division 
of the company and also retain his for- 
mer title of general counsel. Mr. Lin- 
coln is regarded by the insurance fra- 
ternity as a man of splendid ability. 

Mr. Cox’s Career 

Mr.. Cox was born November 27, 1865, 
on a farm about seven miles south of 
Warren, Ill. Starting life as a farmer, 
he became successively a foundryman, 
publisher and printer, lawyer and life .in- 
surance executive. He has been closely 
associated with two of the most noted 
men of their periods, having served on 
the Armstrong Insurance Investigating 
Committee of which Charles E. Hughes 
was counsel, and as attornev and secre- 
tary of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, while former President Gro- 
ver Cleveland headed that organization. 

Mr. Cox was educated in the countrv 
schools near his home, the high school 
of Nora, Ill., and in the Buffalo Law 
School. When 19 years old he left the 
farm of his parents, Jeremiah L. and 
Delilah Garretson Cox, and went to Buf- 
falo, N. Y. There he entered the em- 
ploy of the Buffalo School Furniture 
Co. as shipping clerk in the foundry 
department of which he later became 
general superintendent. In 1890 ‘he be- 
came associated with his uncle, Oliver S. : 
Garretson, jn the publishing and print- 
ing business in New York and Buffalo. 
During these earlv years in Buffalo he 
studied law at nights and in July, 1898, 
was admitted to the bar after having re- 
ceived his LL.B. from the University of 
Buffalo. : 

For nine years Mr. Cox practiced law 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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F. H. Ecker’s Gribute Go Haley Fiske 


Read At Memorial Meetings Held On What Would Have Been Birthday Of 
Late President Of Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


On the afternoon of the funeral 
of Haley Fiske Frederick H. Ecker 
addresed hundreds of managers of 
the company, gathered in its audi- 
torium in Madison avenue, paying a 
tribute to Mr. Fiske’s memory. This 
tribute was read in every manageria! 
office of the company last week. It 


follows : 
My ‘dear Fellow Officers and Co- 
Workers of the Field Force: On this 


day and afternoon, five short weeks ago, 
the President, Haley Fiske, from this 
platform, opened the proceedings of the 
Convention which proved to be the most 
fruitful, successful and best of conven- 
tions in the history of this Company. 
You may remember that at almost ex- 
actly this hour, he asked to be excused 
to keep an engagement. We went along 
with the program as it had been ar- 
ranged, and addresses were made by 
other Officers, but his personality re- 
mained with us. 

On that occasion, we knew he would 
return. Today he is absent. We know 
he will not return. We will not again 
look upon his majestic figure. We will 
not hear his voice nor receive his inspir- 
ing messages. But his personality—won’t 
it stay with us? Isn’t it impressed upon 
this organization, his influence, his ideals 
will remain with us and be a part of this 
organization ? 

We have received, literally, thousands 
of messages of sympathy. I think I speak 
for you as well as for the Officers when 
I say that thé real comfort and the real 
consolation derived from these communi- 
cations, if consolation is possible, lies in 
the appreciation expressed in all of them 
for the life, the worth, the service, the 
magnificent achievement of the man that 
is gone. It is a satisfaction to us to real- 
ize that not only did we know his worth, 
but the public in general, editors of news- 
papers, and all that go to inake up the 
body of public opinion made that high 
appraisal of the man and of what he ac- 
complished in life. Yes, there is great 
comfort and consolation in these tributes 
that have come from almost every source 
imaginable throughout the United States 
and Canada and from abroad. 

A Sacred Occasion 

Gentlemen, some of the newspaper men 
wanted to come here this afternoon. They 
have always been welcome at our gather- 
ings. I felt that this was too sacred an 
occasion. Perhaps I am wrong, but it 
seemed to me that it would be like asking 
the public to sit down with the family in 
the house of mourning. I thought we 
didn’t want them. We are only, on the 
floor, a fair representation of the family 
from the Field. It wasn’t possible to 
bring all. Those of you who were within 
twenty-four hours’ journey were asked; 
we thought you would come. It wasn’t 
my purpose to direct that you should 
come. So that my feeling is that you 
who are here, with those on the platform, 
are here because you too loved Haley 
Fiske. 

There was something fitting about the 
way of his going. He was a man of 
action. Sunday morning, March 3d, he 
had performed his duties, had gone to 
church, had engaged in worship. He 
started to walk home, he was feeling so 
well. His car, which had taken his family 
ahead of him, came back and met him 
half-way. When he got ‘into the car, 
everything was normal. ‘He arrived in 
front of his home and started to alight, 
moved himself forward to get out of the 
car—and fell back; and in that instant 
he was lost to us. He never breathed 
again. He never uttered a word—but 
he had performed his duties of the day. 

We can have no misgivings over his 
having gone to a just reward prepared 


for those who serve others and who live 
useful lives. Yet the ordinary terms 
seems so inadequate to describe the life 
of this man. He was deeply religious— 
you knew that. To him, God wasn’t a 
mere law, inexorable in its action and 
for the enforcement of order in the uni- 
verse. God was something very personal 
to him, and we may rest assured that 
what his faith anticipated will be fully 
realized in his glorious rest in the here- 
after. He had a wonderful understanding 
of human nature. He was born in the 
home of an ironmonger. In his child- 
hood, he was accustomed to associate 
with those who worked with their hands. 
He must have known much of the prob- 
lems of the poor. Every action of his 
life indicated that he knew and felt for 
all humanity. It was never a pose with 
Mr. Fiske, it was deep and sincere. 

You know that he entered college at an 
early age, was graduated and started in 
business as a newspaper reporter. I sup- 
pose we can trace back to those days 
that wonderful facility which he pos- 
sessed for vivid description, that capacity 
to choose with almost uncanny accuracy 
the word to give the delicate shade of 
meaning that he wished to convey. 


As A Lawyer 


Then you know, he studied law. He 
entered the office of Arnoux, Ritch & 
Woodford. General Stewart L. Wood- 
ford, of this firm, was the counsel for this 
Company. That was in 1873, and we 
have always dated from that year Mr. 
Fiske’s service to the Metropolitan. Of 
course, you can visualize him as a young 
man in a law office, studying, preparing 
cases, writing briefs; making progress all 





JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


Life Conservation Service 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Early Discovery means Early Recovery 


the time and soon becoming the manag- 
ing clerk of the office. That firm had 
many important clients, but probably the 
most important was the Metropolitan 
Life, and it was quite natural that for 
their most important business they 
should choose their best man. So Mr. 
Fiske began early to handle the matters 
that had to do with the business of the 
Metropolitan. 

We know of some of the important 
litigations that he conducted. We recall 
one important suit that probably would 
have ended the career of the young 
Metropolitan if he had failed to win it. 
It can be said with absolute confidence 
that he never took a case, never. would 
have taken a case, unless convinced of 
its righteousness. 

He attracted the attention of Joseph 
F. Knapp, then the Company’s president. 
Only a few of us are old enough in the 
business to remember Mr. Knapp. He 
was a very wise man—engaged fre- 
quently in the employment of men, con- 
ducting a business in which he had both 
to manufacture and sell his product. He 
was a sagacious, forceful, strong man of 
affairs. It isn’t a wide stretch of the 
imagination to look back now and see 
that that man, in his wisdom, planned 
more for this Company than anyone ever 
realized he was planning. 

I said that Mr. Knapp was a strong 
man. He was of unyielding character. 
Having once set about to accomplish a 
purpose, he never knew defeat. He had 
in his disposition little of that quality 
that we call diplomacy. He chose to be 
associated with him, John R. Hegeman. 
More of you, I know, remember Mr. 
Hegeman. He had great persuasiveness 








The National Tuberculosis Association is again 
calling attention to the vital importance of early 
diagnosis in the early cure of tuberculosis. 


The John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
wishing to co-operate in this campaign, joins in focus- 
ing attention upon this idea. 

For information about the early discovery of 
tuberculosis, the prevention and cure of the disease, 
write the National Tuberculosis Association, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York. 

For further information, send for our new booklet 
on the subject,—“ Three Portraits,—Is One YOURS?” 
Free copies will be mailed on request. Address— 
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of manner. He had personal charm. He 
was a diplomat. He had enthusiasms and 
the capacity to impress himself anc his 
cause on others. He was a natural lead- 
er. He possessed qualities which nade 
the two a wonderful team. They laid 
the foundations on which has been built 
this great structure—the company. 


Would Have Had Great Career at Bar 


Could they have seen much more than 
a story or two above those foundations? 
I think not. But these men, Mr. Knapp 
and Mr. Hegeman, having watched the 
career of the young man in the law 
office who had given them counsel and 
advice, who had guided them through 
dithicuit 1egal situations and who had a 
force o1 cnaracter that won their re- 
spect, then reaiized the importance of 
securing to this Company the services of 
Haley Fiske. 

Jin coming to the company, Mr. Fiske 
gave up a great career at the Bar. There 
can be no doubt that he would have 
been one of the foremost, if not the fore- 
most, lawyer in New York City, had he 
stayed in the practice of law. You know 
how able he was in presenting any cause. 
You can well imagine his power witha 
jury, his convincing arguments’ before a 
court, his capacity to put together the 
facts that must be presented in support 
of his arguments. ‘Lhis suggests the fu- 
ture he gave up to come and give his 
entire time to the service of the Metro- 
politan—and a great career it would have 
been. 

Why, do you suppose, he did it? We 
don’t have to guess. No doubt his 
friends at the time thought it a great 
mistake, that-a man with his promising 
future in the finest profession in the 
world should leave it to give all his time, 
and devote all his energy, to the interests 
of one corporation. Yet Mr. Fiske had 
learned so much about this business that 
I say there isn’t a doubt but that right 
then he had a vision of what this com- 
pany would become. 

You know that in 1891 he was elected 
vice-president, and almost immediately 
assumed executive direction of the com- 
pany’s affairs. He had the confidence of 
Mr. Hegeman. The then President had 
sought his counsel so frequently that he 
knew of Mr. Fiske’s dependable wisdom 
and judgment. Later on, Mr. Hegeman’s 
health failed, and the entire responsibility 
of this company came to rest on the 
shoulders of Mr. Fiske long before he 
was elected President in 1919. Perhaps 
it was only a coincidence, perhaps it was 
the will of Divine Providence that the 
man of the hour necessary to the build- 
ing up of this company was provided at 
the time he was needed. 

Under his guidance and under his ad- 
ministration, this company had dev: loped 
into. what it is today, for he com)ined 


all of the qualities of his two predeces; 
sors—energy, determination, leade ship, 
and, in addition, a remarkable vision o 


the future. 


Organization Builder 

A magnificent organization to hay > de- 
veloped? Yes! Assets of two and tiree- 
quarter billions! The end of the year 
in which we are now living wii. seé 
the assets of this company not .°ss~ 
certainly more—than three billions. But 
it was only a means to and end wit: Mt. 
Fiske. Did he ever care how big t'¢ ir 
dustrial debit became, solely fo the 
sake of the premiums or the ins: ance 
in force that is represented? Well, : any 
of us thinks so, we never unde ood 
him. To him the industrial debit » cat 
the opportunity of sending int the 
homes of the working men, repre: ta 
tives of this company. With all — his 
forcefulness, he often emphasize _ the 
value of that opportunity. And all i! am 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Wznamaker’s Insurance 
Less Than Was Thought 


VALUE OF POLICIES $4,917,454 





Estate Inventory Shows That Late 
Philadelphia Merchant Carried In- 
surance in Forty-One Companies 





The late Rodman Wanamaker, believed 
to have carried more than $6,000,000 of 
life insurance at the time of his death a 
year ago, had, instead, less than $5,000,- 
000. 


The inventory of his estate, filed with 
the Register of Wills of Montgomery 
County, at Norristown, Pa., shows that 
Wanamaker had, including dividends, life 
insurance amounting to $4,917,454./9. This 
amount was split up in sixty policies and 
was carried in 41 companies. 

The largest amount was carried in the 
Mutual Life of New York with four poli- 
cies, including one for $1,000,000, aggre- 
gating $1,837,605.04._ The next largest 
amount was with The Prudential, two 
policies amounting to $1, 066,525. 

The complete list of insurance policies 
in the Rodman Wanamaker inventory, 
with their cash dividends and dividend 
additions added where theré are uneven 
figures, follows: 
Mutual Life (4 policies)...........-. $1,937,665 
Eureka-Maryland 0 
Travelers (3 policies)......-+..+++++- 
New York Life (2 policies) 
Ne MCCUE bars. 5 cualeicce- as cece oaadealee 
The Prudential ...........+.0+- 
Continental American 
Berkshire Life ...... avossdehs dvienie-s 
Mutual Benefit (2 policies).......... 
WE VIGWEOEN c 6k Sidi ccc cweseeowis 


Connecticut. General ......cccceseces 
Penna. Mutual 





Coieda Life €3 polici€s)..c...060% ones 656,815 
New England Mutual ..............- 50,753 
Meetican. Cemteal «oo. cdiiies ces veseden 8,000 
ESE eer rt re ce 25,000 
MNNOTLOME,. CHOs LAWS: c:0.5.0 0.4:0.0.0:09 v:000 25,000 
A ee ee eer tre ree 50,000 
Inter-Southern Life .....cccscccccees 15,000 
Massachusetts oe tle eidcesnmreas 50,778 
National Life. U. S. A. (3 policies). 235,000 
Connecticut dl EEE LEE 50,633 
Phoenix Mutual (2 policies)......... 91,071 
Northwestern Mutual (2) .........-. 101,732 
ON Re rere ee 100,000 
ee) MA OEEME CO)’ 5 oeie sites a ste dees 51,306 
RY BRUNE fc bcscasces sqgccdeats 50,000 
I ee eee eee eer 35,500 
National Life of Vermont............ 20,184 
Union Central ......... 50,731 
RE LALO ic aln ak 6 ace dans 140,000 
Missouri State Life (2) 48,011 
mrtern & SOmthern 2 ....ccccseicccse 15,000 
Equitable Society .........++-+2e00- 102,050 
PMRGtiOndl GIO. Sccswads-vcsa cswns 20,585 
ee Unitem bate CO) o.6.as 0s. eds Fea 83,000 
MS GRMN on as ak Suacicncaweses 25,393 
EE SR rate weer 50,000 
Mee NEGEIEIN hi as He os eae ego 15,137 
Columbian National .............-6- 50,000 
Panddelphi@. Tuite (2) 66 csccceccsesce 25,000 
PP MANCTION EMOB 6 5 i5.c05-00.00 cece des 50,000 





ADLER NOW GENERAL AGENT 
Has Penn Mutual Office in Columbus 
Circle, New York; Was Associated 
With J. E. Hall 
Davi! B. Adler, formerly associate 


genera. agent of the Penn Mutual in the 
Genera’ Motors Building, Columbus Cir- 
cle, Ne\y York, has been promoted to be 
a full eneral agent. 


Mr. \dler is a graduate of Lafayette, 
saw scrvice in the Army, and entered 
lie ino irance by way of the L. A. Cerf 
agency of the Mutual Benefit, where he 
successively acted as supervisor, educ- 
tional ‘irector, branch manager, and su- 
Derin‘cndent of agents. It May, 1922, 
he joi ed Hall & McNamara, predeces- 


scrs o: J. Elliott Hall, as superintendent 
of agents, In January, 1927, as associate 
a agent, he was placed in charge 
or an 


iptown Elliott Hall office, in the 
Gener»i Motors Building, at Fifty-sev- 
enth sireet and Columbus Circle. In his 
first year he produced a million, and in 
his second he doubled it. 

Mr. Adler will retain his office in the 
General Motors Building. 





SACRAMENTO HEARING 
A hearing will be held April 4 in 
‘icramento, Cal, 
surince committee on the bill introduced 
4 few weeks ago extending the grace 
Period. This bill has attracted a lot of 
Nsurance attention and is being opposed. 














before the Senate in-- 








Where Knowledge 
IS Power 


Whether his wares be shoes, ships, 
sealing wax or life insurance, no 
salesman gets very far who hasn’t 
mastered all there is to know about 
the merits of his line. 


In other words a man who doesn’t “know 
what he’s talking about” can’t expect 
to convince others. 


It is easy to point out the outstanding 
merits of The Prudential’s policies. 


Our Ordinary Agencies, located 
in all larger cities, are glad to 
offer full cooperation. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 





Home Office: Newark, New Jersey 


Epwarp D. Durrietp, President ~ 




















New England Mutual 
General Agents Meet 


C. S. NUTE HEADS ASSOCIATION 





President D. F. Appel, Vice-President 
G. W. Smith and Other Company 
Officers Heard 





At the recent meeting of the General 
Agents’ Association of the New England 
Mutual Life held-at the home office the 
following officers were elected: Carl S. 
Nute, president; William H. Meub, sec- 
retary-treasurer; George L. Hunt, vice- 
president; Marion R. Cummings, dele- 
gate-at-large. 

A feature of the preliminary gather- 
ing of the visiting general agents was 
an address by President D. F. Appel in 
which he discussed the general situation. 
Vice-President George W. Smith ana- 
lyzed the company’s business for the 
past year. Secretary Frank T. Part- 
ridge presided at the company’s dinner 
held at the Algonquin Club. 

The meetings were in charge of 
Agency Supervisor Charles F. Collins, 
who acted as chairman. There were talks 
the first session by Actuary Dow, Dr. 
E. W. Dwight, Dr. H. M. Frost and the 
first evening there was a dinner at the 
Harvard Club by the Agency Depart- 
ment at which there was general discus- 
sion of agency matters. 

Robert W. Moore, Jr., retiring presi- 
dent of the association, welcomed the 
visitors. A new group composed of gen- 
eral agents who have retired from ac- 
tive responsibilities known as “Life 
Members,” was formed. 

Service in agency work was discussed 
by the following: Méssrs. Moore, Home 
Office Agency; Albert H. Curtis, Boston 
Agency, and H. Arthur Schmidt, of Al- 
len & Schmidt, New York. 

At the next session Marion R. Cum- 
mings, delegate-at-large, presided. The 
session was devoted to the subject, “Re- 
cruiting Agency Forces.” The field was 
divided into four parts: 1. How to Find 
the New Man—to which Edward W. Al- 
len, New York; Benjamin W. Davis, 
Richmond; Will F. Noble, Omaha, and 
John T. ‘Shirley, Pittsburgh, contrib- 
uted from their personal experience. 2. 
Developing the small agency was illus- 
trated by men who have also had suc- 
cess in this task: Henry P. Wickes, 
Syracuse; Harvey H. Wilson, Savannah, 
and Robert C. Hunt, Providence. 3. 
“How to Make Half-Million Dollar Men” 
was explained by two whose agencies 
present living testimony to their ability, 
Charles A. Hinckley, Buffalo, and A. C 
Utter, Detroit. These men are exponents 
of different methods which have proved 
highly profitable. 

The last subject for the morning was, 
“The Agency Department—the Stimu- 
lator,” to which Charles F. Collins, 
agency supervisor, and Earle W. Brailey, 
assistant superintendent of agencies, 
spoke. 





LENTEN SERVICES 

Noonday Lenten services have been 
held this year in the auditorium of the 
Metropolitan Life home office in New 
York. Such services are generally held 
somewhere in the city, and were housed 
last year in the Palace vaudeville thea- 
tre on Broadway. The services at the 
Metropolitan were broadcast by WABC 
and other radio stations of the Colum- 
bia System. The music was furnished 
by the famous Aida Brass Quartet and 
the Lutheran Oratorio Society. The 
services were given by the Lutheran 
churches of New York and New Jersey. 





TRAVELERS MEN ADVANCED 


Charles Chamberlain has been appoint- 
ed assistant manager of the life, acci- 
dent and group departments in the down- 
town Detroit office of the Travelers in 
association with Manager R. T. Smith. 

L. A. Tobie has been made assistant 
manager of the life, accident and group 
departments of the Travelers in the 
Hartford branch office under Manager 
U. H. Brockway. 




















Ecker’s Tribute to Fiske 


(Continued from Page 4) 


stressing today is nothing new; I am 
stressmg the sincerity of the man. It 
was weitare and service that he had in 
mid, and he understood the true mean- 
ing- of those terms long betore the rest 
of the world came to understand them. 

Did he care tor million-dollar policies? 
Very little. He would rather have had 
a thousand men insured for a thousand 
dollars apiece than one single million- 
dollar policy. 

He was the first of us to see that the 
gradual improvement in the circum- 
stances of the industrial family—in this 
land of opportunity that brings those of 
the succeeding genération into better cir- 
cumstances than their parents—was pro- 
viding a wonderful field for Ordinary in- 
surance. Oh, I suppose if he had told 
what was in his mind in the beginning, 
we might have partly understood, but 
it ‘took years to bring it home to us with 
the conviction that he had in the begin- 
ning. 

What was his desire for Group insur- 
ance? He told us many times. It was 
another door through which we could 
enter and make our contacts with work- 
ing men. Why, it was even said at first 
that Group insurance might result in loss 
of Industrial business because men in- 
sured under the Group plan would no 
longer have use for Industrial policies. 
He knew better and said so. The fact 
is that Industrial insurance is family in- 
surance and is not affected. It isn’t 
in the least true that Group insurance 
has destroyed Industrial insurance. 

Why..did this friend of ours, who is 
gone, want millions of Industrial policy- 
holders? To the end that you men— 
Metropolitan representatives—would have 
ah opportunity to carry on among great 
numbers of people campaigns of educa- 
tion and information and service. For 
those insured in the Ordinary depart- 
ment he provided and encouraged peri- 
odic health examinations. Through in- 
formation and literature supplied by the 
company, he sought to afford to those 
policyholders more fortunately situated 
instruction and assistance and through 
them to. aid in improving living condi- 
tions in all stations in life. 

Gentlemen, I suppose that if, twenty- 
five years ago, Mr. Fiske had described 
to us‘in writing or by verbal prophecy, 
all: that this company has become today, 
it would have taken considerable space 
or time. But he could have done it. 
Suppose. that, with his power of graphic 
portrayal, he had undertaken to do so 
a quarter of a century ago—to tell the 
story then of what the Metropolitan 
would: be today? What would we have 
said about it We would have called it 
a dream—an iridescent dream—visionary. 
Cauld a business corporation ever attain 
sucha position? Yet it is a reality to- 
‘day. 

-- > The Metropolitan Family 

And was it the work of one man? Was 
it his vision solely? Mr. Fiske wouldn’t 
have said.so. . Fundamentally, yes; em- 
iphatically, yes! In detail—oh, no! He 
‘had ‘that wonderful ability to analyze, to 
‘dissect, to weigh and to determine what 
should be: done. Did he produce every- 
thing -in this company of which we are 
so. proud? No! But he saw to it that 
nothing was done of which we would 
not be proud. That was his wonderful 
capacity: 

'. Gentlemen, ‘it isn’t my purpose to re- 
view all of the activities of the Metro- 

politan, nor to review even the charac- 
ter of our friend who is gone. He plan- 

ned:to serve the public through the Met- 
ropolitan, but- he never forgot the Met- 
ropolitan family. What was his favorite 
term when he spoke of the Metropolitan? 

He didn’t say “Father”; he didn’t say, 
: “Business Enterprise”; he didn’t say 

even, “Corporation With a Soul.” He 
those the term “Mother.” 

‘At first blush, you may think that 
‘strange. What place has “Mother” in 
a business organization? Yet is there 
any word in the English language which 





means so much of what he meant this 
organization snould be to every man and 
woman cunnected with itf Sacrifice, to 
begin witn; broouing thought and care, 
asuu painstaking uesire to p.vovide tor her 
chuaren. fe cnose tne .erm “Mother,” 
because it telis the whole story. 

ll outstanding characteristic of the 
man was jusilce and equity. I don't 
suppose he ever thought that a mother 
Sviueumes had to punish a child, but it 
would fit into the picture. ‘Yo an un- 
worthy servant, absolutely unworthy, he 
was Just—punishment foliowed. But he 
was patient. ‘here never was a man 
with whom I have had any association 
who was so littie affected by the petty 
things of lite—the little annoyances that 
cause some of us to lose our tempers. 
He was cast in a big mold. His vision 
was always of the great and important 
situations in life. 

Do you know what he thought of you? 
Do you know his solicitude for every em- 
ploye of this company? I know. | lived 
with him. It wasn’t superficial; you were 
in his heart—all of you. He was so un- 
happy when a man was unfaithful. He 
would give him another chance; yes, 
many atime. Only when the man proved 
perfectly impossible did his sense of jus- 
tice and equity compel him to act. But 
his heart was so big that it encompassed 
everyone connected with the Metropoli- 
tan—in the field and in the home office. 

Retirement Program 

He didn’t begin to express to you the 
satisfaction he felt for the recently an- 
nounced insurance and retirement pro- 
gram for the men in the field. All of 
the hazards of life insured against under 
that program—to take care of you when 
you are sick, to make provision when 
you die, to provide a comfortable living 
during old age. You can even provide, 
by a little forethought, for a dependent 
wife or child if you wish, by taking a 
lesser pension for yourself during your 
own life. Think of it! Protection against 
all the hazards. It was a fatherly sort 
of feeling he had, and to him it afforded 
great satisfaction. 

Now, what about this company’s fu- 
ture? 

Gentlemen, to me, Mr. Fiske’s person- 
ality is in this room. We just can’t come 
together today without talking about him. 
1 didn’t have that so much in my mind 
for this occasion, but I wanted to talk 
to you about the future of this com- 
pany. Is all this magnificent organiza- 





tion to be changed in the slightest de-’ 


gree? 

1 will ask you to consider for one mo- 
ment the official family—the executives 
and supérintendents of agencies. This 
family is made up of individuals, each 
of whom is a specialist in his depart- 
ment of the business. He possesses ex- 
pert knowledge of his particular subject 
and knows how to make it effective. Do 
you realize that this is a hand-picked 
body, and picked by our deceased Presi- 
dent? If you ever wanted to see him 
stirred up, you might have when any one 
cast any slur or reflection on any mem- 
ber of his official family. Do you con- 
ceive of it as anything but a certainty 
that this family, this organization, is a 
composite of Haley Fiske? 

Are you going on to do your work in 
the field, remembering Mr. Fiske, but 
realizing that he is no longer able to 
visit you, that you will no longer be able 
to have the inspiration of his communi- 
cations to you, written or spoken? I 
think you are. But you are to do so 
because of the confidence you feel in 
the organization which he built up. 

yalty 

What is loyalty? It is a fine quality, 
you say; one of the finest human attri- 
butes. It wouldn’t amount to anything 
if it were loyalty to an unworthy object; 
it wouldn’t last. We were loyal to the 
man who is gone. And what did he want? 
He liked that personal loyalty, of course, 
enjoyed it, appreciated it; it meant a lot 
to him. But he didn’t want ever: for 
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himself alone, any more than he wanted 
to see this company the biggest company 
in the world solely for the purpose of 
having it big. He wanted loyalty to him 
to be the expression of loyalty to this 
company. 

Can you visualize this company the 
way he built it up? Is his imprint, his 
personality to remain with us? Is it 
with us in this atmosphere today? Don’t 
you feel it? I do. And if you do, it 
exists in all of us here present, in the 
superintendents of agencies whom you 
know to be of official rank in impor- 
tance; in the actuaries—no more capable 
actuaries in the world; in those that have 


—=s 


to do with the Welfare Division, lead- 
ing in thought and action in matters of 
welfare—not philanthropy, don’t mistake 
that—in fractical welfare service as con. 
ducted by the Metropolitan Life. The 
Treasurer—is there any better Treasurer 
anywhere? Is he going to do any les 
faithful work because we have lost oy 
Chief? If it were possible, our great 
loss would make him more faithful. Per. 
sonal references could be made io all 
others, but it isn’t necessary. All are in. 
spired by the same great personality, 
All through this organization, which js 
a composite of all that our late Pres. 


(Continued on Page 16) 
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Underwriters?” 


BANKING 


Plaza Office: 
Fifth Avenue 
at 60th St. 








OES your Company 
furnish leads to Life 


—an underwriter. 


HIS Company is im~ 

partial and does not 
furnish leads to any one. 
Our procedure is to ask the 
client for the name of his 
underwriter and then get in 
touch with him.” 


CENTRAL UNION: 


TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over 55 Million Dollars 
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Philadelphia 


New Yorkers Prominent At 


Sales Congress 


Frank L. Jones, Equitable; James L. Madden, Metro- 
politan; G. G. Terriberry, Mutual Benefit, and 
Dr. C. B. Piper, Ralph G. Engelsman, Penn 
Mutual, From Gotham, Among Speak- 
ers; Formula For Writing 
$1,000.000 a Year 


Among the New Yorkers who ap- 
peared before the Philadelphia Sales 
Congress last week were Frank L. Jones, 
vice-president of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society; James L. Madden, 
Metropolitan Life; G. Gilson Terriberry, 
Beers & De Long Agency, Mutual Bene- 
fit; Ralph Engelsman, Penn Mutual, and 
Dr. Charles B. Piper, medical director 
Guardian Life. Mr. Madden’s talk is 
summarized elsewhere. A number of life 
underwriters from Newark and other 
New Jersey points were present. 

Frank L. Jones made one of those 
scholarly, informative addresses which 
have won so much favor among pro- 
His topic was, “Today’s Life 
Insurance Distribution Problems,” and he 
traced the development of society in the 
broad sense and how man takes care of 
his own. He analyzed protection by 
groups of people, always progressing, al- 
ways aspiring for better things ,and il- 
lustrated how insurance fits into the pic- 
ture. Society is the great progressive 
element in distribution. He briefly out- 
lined the benefits which have been given 
the public in a quarter of a century— 
group insurance, disability, double indem- 
nity, deferred annuities, taxation insur- 
ance, pension systems, non-medical, be- 
quest insurance and so on. Insurance 
has always kept step with social prog- 
Tess, 

Mr. Jones discussed the importance of 
habits and of motivation. 

How to Write $1,000,000 a Year 


Ralph G. Engelsman substituted for 
Grifin M. Lovelace of the New York 
Life who did not attend. Mr. Engels- 
man gave a formula by which an agent 
could write $1,000,000 a year. His for- 
mula in brief is this: 

Call upon one man a day who can buy 

,000 of insurarice. 

Cali upon one business prospect a day. 

Call upon’ one millionaire a month. 


=. 





DR. GROSVENOR’S ANNIVERSARY 





Medical Director of Travelers Has Been 
Twenty-Five Years With 
Company 
Dr. Frank L: Grosvenor, medical di- 
tector of the Travelers, celebrated this 
Month the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his connection with the company. After 
Serving for a short time as medical ex- 
aminer at the New York branch of the 
“rave.ers, Dr. Grosvenor went to the 
ome office in November 1904 and in 
197 he was made associate medical di- 
fector. There were then only two full 
time members of the medical department 
and an emeritus member. Today, in ad- 
dition, to Dr. Grosvenor, there are four 
eembers in the life division, three mem- 
Pers in group and accident division and 
hree members in the industrial surgery 
evision. There are thirty salaried med- 
teal examiners in branches throughout 


-€ country and 25,000 medical exam- 
Mers, - 


Don’t insult men by making pikers of 
them. 


Call only upon men who are earning 
$5,000 a year or more. 

Appreciate that insurance is bigger 
than any other one thing in the country. 

After firing that last statement he said 
he was recently in the company of some 
multimillionaires. They were discussing 
recent mergers in the financial district. 
He told of the size of the assets of some 
of the insurance companies and of the 
hundreds of thousands of dollars a day 
that some of the insurance companies in- 
vest. He said that agents who have this 
in mind can walk in any financial cir- 
cle and feel themselves at home because 
none of the Wall street corporations dis- 
cussed have anything on insurance com- 
panies when it comes to size. 

Dr. Piper duplicated in Philadelphia 
the success he had made at the Sales 
Congress in New York. 

Mr. Terriberry, who is growing in de- 
mand as a speaker at insurance gather- 
ings, and who, coming to New York as 
an agent after being one of the execu- 
tives of the Bureau of Life Insurance 
Sales Research, made a hit, told how to 
apply scientific methods to life insur- 
ance selling. 





Problems In Drawing 
Up Trust Agreements 


COMMON VIEWPOINT NEEDED 


G. T. Stephenson Would Avoid Over- 
Emphasis of one Phase in Arranging 
Insurance Trusts 





One problem in selling life insurance 
trusts is to keep over-zealous .under- 
writers and trust men from unduly em- 
phasizing their pet methods of : settle- 
ment, a temptation which seems to be 
equally alluring to both, said Gilbert T. 
Stephenson, vice-president, Wachovia 
Bank & Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., 
speaking before the Tri-State Life Insur- 
ance Congress in Philadelphia last week. 
He said that life insurance trust prob- 
lems center mostly about three simple 
questions: “Shall I put my life insur- 
ance in trust?” which presents problems 
in salesmanship; “What rights, duties 
and powers should my trust agreement 
contain?” which present problems in ad- 
ministration; “How and when shall the 
proceeds of my life insurance be dis- 
tributed?” which present problems of 
distributions. 

Another problem in selling life insur- 
ance trusts, Mr. Stephenson said, is to 
keep both underwriter and trust men 
from creating the impression that there 


is competition between insurance compa- 
nies and trust companies. In discussing 
life insurance trusts, there is no reason, 
he said, for anybody making invidious 
comparisons of insurance companies and 
trust companies and their services. A 
frequent point was a discussion of the 
difference between the rate of income 
earned and paid by insurance companies 
and the trust companies. Mr. Stephen- 
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son said that such differences must al- 
ways be negligible, for properly conduct- 
ed insurance companies and trust com- 
panies follow the same general insurance 
principles of investment, operate at the 
same relative cost, and in the nature of 
things over a period of time would show 
comparatively the same rate of income. 
Any discussion which brings the rela- 
tive merits of insurance companies and 
trust companies into the picture is miss- 
ing the whole point in the life insurance 
trust objective. 
Policy and Trust Should Agree 


_ The first problem in administration of 
insurance trust is to have the policy 
contract and the trust agreement con- 
sistent with each other, said the speak- 
er. Most of the trouble in this respect 
comes from the insured, under the ad- 
vice of his trust man, making a complete 
assignment to the trustee of all his rights, 
title, and interest in and_to the policy, 
and yet later in the face of that assign- 
ment undertaking to exercise rights un- 
der the policy. The insured, for instance, 
will make a complete assignment of an 
endowment policy, and then when the 
policy matures, expect to have the pro- 
ceeds paid to him instead of to the trus- 
tee. Or he will make a complete as- 
signment of his policy, and later request 
that the dividends be paid to him. Or 
he will make a complete assignment of 
his policy, and later undertake to se- 
cure a loan on his policy. 

Another important point, stressed by 
Mr. Stephenson, was to have the insured 
reserve in his trust agreement all the 
rights that he is likely ever to wish to 
exercise during his life time, and to ex- 
press these reservations in clear, con- 
cise language, leaving nothing to impli- 
cation. Unless the trust agreement con- 
tains a clear, unequivocal reservation of 
all rights and privileges the insured will 
be disappointed when he finds that he 
does not have the rights that he thought 
he had retained, and in such event will 
be likely to think that either the life un- 
derwriter, or the trust man, or the in- 
surance company, or all three of them 
are in a conspiracy to take an uncon- 
scionable advantage of him. 

If the trust is to be irrevocable, a 
waiver of the right to revoke should be 
stated. The trust agreement should not 
be silent on the subject on the theory 
that if the right to revoke is not re- 
served, the agreement is irrevocable. 

If the insured is likely ever to want 
to take the dividends, or to take the 
proceeds of endowment policies, or to 
receive disability benefits, or to make 
assignments or conversions or to borrow 
on his policies or to take the cash sur- 
render value or to change the beneficiary 
or to add other policies, he should re- 
serve all these rights in the agreement 
itself. 

Still another problem is that involved 
in tying up the principal for too long 
atime. The legal objection is that it is 
likely to run counter to statuary re- 
straints on alienation, to the rules against 
perpetuities, and in a few states to the 
rules against accumulations. 

The practical objection to a trust run- 
ning throughout this generation and the 
next and on for twenty-one years into 
the third generation far outweighs the 
legal objection. The practical objection 
is that an insured, living and preparing 
his trust agreement today, cannot intel- 
ligently or wisely provide for grandchil- 
dren or for great grandchildren that may 
not be born even until a half century 
after his death. 

In conclusion, Mr. Stephenson said: 
“The solution of all these life insurance 
trust problems is to be found in a bet- 
ter understanding of the principles and 
practices of life insurance trusts by all 
the interested parties—by the insured, 
his attorney, the life underwriter, the 
trust man, and the home office man. 
Each of these is now looking at life in- 
surance trusts from: a different angle. 
Life insurance trusts are comparatively 
new. What we know about them is ex- 
ceeded only by what we do not know 
about them.” 
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Serving Beneficiaries 
As Part Of Selling 


FACTORS IN SETTLEMENT PLANS 





James L. Madden Tells Tri-State Con- 
gress More Attention Could Be 
Given Beneficiaries 





An agent might accomplish much in 
increasing his efficiency, his service to 
clients and his production by giving some 
attention to service to beneficiaries, said 
James L. Madden, third vice-president of 
the Metropolitan Life at the Tri-State 
Sales Congress. Taking another angle, 
Mr. Madden said that the agent is paid 
a commission by the company for selling 
the contract as a whole which means 
that his fee includes compensation for 
adjusting the optional settlement provi- 
sion to the needs of the beneficiary. 

“There is no set formula upon which 
can be built the distribution program,” 
Mr. Madden said. “Each case must be 
treated as a separate entity to which cer- 
tain fundamental principles will be ap- 
plied. Roughly though, beneficiaries 
might be grouped into two classes—fam- 
ily and business. The information and 
background which an underwriter must 
have available in either of these groups 
is so broad as to present opportunities 
for specialization. With the rapid growth 
of life insurance and the constantly in- 
creasing number of uses for it, it is con- 
ceivable that as time goes on we will 
have more and more specialization. Some 
may concentrate upon adjusting insur- 
ance to family needs, whereas others may 
function very largely in estate planning 
for people of means, and a third class 
might well devote their efforts to pro- 
mote the use of life insurance for the 
protection of corporations and partner- 
ships as beneficiaries.” 

Fundamentals Agent Should Know 


In addition to a thorough knowledge 
of insurance services, said Mr. Madden, 
the agent should understand a great deal 
about trusts, decedent estate laws, Fed- 
eral and state taxation requirements, a 
substantial amount of partnership and 
corporation law, as well as possessing 
a knowledge of general business meth- 
ods. Many underwriters would be sur- 
prised to learn that the policyholders 
themselves are the primary beneficiaries 
under life insurance contracts. Several 
years ago an investigation disclosed that 
over a five year period 56% of the total 
payments made by life insurance com- 
panies went to living policyholders, 
whereas only 44% was paid to the des- 
ignated beneficiaries. But the policy- 
holder is the real beneficiary in another 
way which is even more important. He 
has had the satisfaction, which money 
cannot buy, of knowing that his depend- 
ents were safeguarded in the event of 
his death. 

Investigations indicate that in about 
94% of the cases there are named bene- 
ficiaries, whereas the estate is designated 
in the other 6%. As wives are named in 
about 53% of the policies, parents 25%, 
and children 4%. 

Investment Advantages 


Agents often fail to realize the invest- 
ment advantages of leaving funds with 
the company, continued Mr. Madden. 
The non-participating companies guaran- 
tee a fixed rate of interest higher than 
the minimum rate of the participating 
companies, and at least one stock com- 








Pittsfield, Massachusetts 











In establishing connections with a life insurance company, the personal 
equation of its official family is of paramount importance to the prospective 
agent. The Berkshire Life Insurance Company of Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
has a well-earned reputation for a co-operative spirit between the Home 
Office and the Field Force that is of inestimable value to the success and 
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happiness of its representatives. 





pany guarantees 444% on the face value 
of life insurance estates left with it. The 
average interest earned for the past 
twenty years was about 5%. It is pos- 
sible to have a higher guaranteed inter- 
est rate by the payment of a slightly 
higher premium. 

“The effect is to have this money paid 
to his executor, administrator, or assigns 
and the insurance money then becomes 
part of his estate to be distributed the 
same as if he died intestate,” continued 
Mr. Madden. “If after an explanation 
of the effect of this upon the wife or 
other person who would be the logical 
beneficiary in fact, the policyholder still 
wants to designate his estate as benefi- 
ciary, then he should be encouraged to 
make a proper will. The purpose of this 
is to set forth in a clear legal way just 
what benefits he wants the beneficiary to 
have. 

“There are various reasons why con- 
tingent beneficiaries should be specified. 
In the event of the death of the benefi- 
ciary before the policyholder, the insur- 
ance estate upon the death of the latter 
will promptly pass to the contingent 
beneficiary. There is no delay. Execu- 
tor’s fees are avoided and the Federal 
estate tax, provided that no more than 
$40,000 of life insurance is involved, does 
not have to be paid. As there are so 
many disputes over estates, this possi- 
bility is eliminated because the face 
value of the policy is never part of the 
estate unless directly payable thereto. 
For the same reason, creditors of the 
policyholder cannot attach the face value 
of the policy after his death. 

“In installment options it is well to 
designate not only a contingent benefi- 
ciary who will succeed to the interest of 
the beneficiary in the event of his or her 
death, but also a second contingent bene- 
ficiarv who will receive the remainder of 
any unpaid installments upon the death 
of the alternative beneficiary.” 





TWENTY YEARS OLD 





Johnston & Collins, Travelers General 
Agency, Out To Pay For $20,000,000 
This Year; Anniversary Dinner 
Johnston & Collins, Travelers general 
agents, New York City, celebrated the 
twentieth anniversary of the agency with 
a dinner at Keen’s Chop House a few 
nights ago. Among those who attend- 
ed were H. H. Armstrong, vice-president 
of the Travelers. The agency expects 

to pay for $20,000,000 this year. 


NEW AGENT MAKING GOOD 

A. Friou Mix, of the Home Life, an 
agent in Endicott, near Binghamton, N. 
Y., is one of the leading agents of the 
company. He joined it last October. 
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Follow a Known N eed 
Best Prospect Plan 


AGENT SHOULD HAVE FORMULA 








Alice E. Roche Says Get Facts Which 
will Reveat Needed Service to In- 
crease Production Efficiency 





A recent survey reveals that approxi- 
mately 90% of the life insurance agents 
of the country are making less than 
$2UU a month in first year commissions, 
said Alice E. Roche, manager of the 
sales promotion department of the Louis 
fk. Paret agency, Camden, N. J., speak- 
ing before the Philadelphia Sales Con- 
gress. Approximately 87% of the full 
time agents in one of the oldest and 
finest companies of this country—a com- 
pany probably second to none—pay for 
less than $150,000 in a year. Only sev- 
enty-eight men out of several thou- 
sand, including general agents, pay for 
as much as_ $375,000 worth of business 
in a year with only 247 men paying for 
$200,000 or over—and this situation in a 
company also well up among the first 
ten. 

“Such a situation certainly offers a 
challenge to present-day methods in the 
life insurance business,” said Miss Roche, 
“and while prospecting cannot lay claim 
to a complete monopoly of the respon- 
sibility for this unsatisfactory condition, 
unquestionably, as the pivotal point of 
the field operation of every life insur- 
ance agent, it offers a very vulnerable 
point of attack.” 

The Biggest Prospecting Problem 

Regarding prospecting, Miss Roche 
said it is not a question of telling the 


mittee ; 
State) « 

One rt 
tiod of 
exclude: 
fit beyc 


agent what he should do, nor of telling 
him how he should do it, but rather 
of helping him to do those things which 
he knows he should and can do; work 
ing out a kind of technique, a method 
that will make him do what he knows 
he should and can do. This Miss Roche 
called the greatest prospecting problem 
of the day. 

The thing that makes an agent follow 
One prospect card in preference to an- 
other, said Miss Roche, that makes one 
more attractive to the agent than another 
is that he is either following a known 
need or he is setting out to render a 
needed service. All prospecting, worthy 
of the name, all prospecting which is 
doing that which prospecting should do 
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and which lead to the goal to which #H Requir 
all prospecting should lead, falls into one vole 


or both of those categories. nits of 
“Now, this brings us to an_ obvious MM perod. 

conclusion on this particular point,” con-§§ Exclus 
tinued Miss Roche. “If following agmilty © 
known need or rendering a needed ser- @ Exclu: 
vice, for instance to an old policyholder, #4 claim 
are the two factors which will transpose "pyr, 
our prospect cards from a group where MM xcount 
they represent mere names to another MH Exclu: 
where they possess the driving force to 

take the agent out, the question resolves 








itself into one of securing the facts which ot 
will set up the card in either of those MH (1) ° 
two desired realms.” ge in 
The clientele of the agent, Miss Roche 7" 
said, should be built by the constant in- HM continuc 
fusion of new prospect material for both J son (nc 
present and future cultivation. The agent yi st 
who gets most of his business from old Mi given ¢ 
policyholders will some time find his Ho the i 
sources dried up. ability 
“Now, let us look back and see ex- wkd 
actly what we have in this clientele set- (4) 
up,” concluded the speaker. “Constant jj ‘bli! 








infusion of new material, policyholder 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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The joint committee on uniform dis- 
ability from the companies and the State 
Departments has made its recommenda- 
tions and they will be presented at the 
Auditorium of the Metropolitan Life on 
Monday morning, April 8, at a meeting 
of companies for adoption. James D. 
Craig is chairman of the companies’ com- 
mittee and Grady H. Hipp (New York 
State) of the commissioners’ committee. 
One recommendation is no waiting pe- 
tiod of less than four months. Another 
excludes any increase in disability bene- 
ft beyond 1% a month. 
What Will Happen 


Among other results which will follow 
aoption of the standard provisions are 
these : 

Elimination of the “professional man’s policy” 
athe proposed provisions do not permit pay- 
ment of benefits when the insured is unable to 
perform the duties merely of his customary 
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application. 
known Exclusion of any increasing disability benefit 
onder a wwch as an increase of 10% a year or an increase 
worthy fof 50% after five years and 100% after ten 
hich is gy S- 





Prohibition of retroactive income payments for 
more than one year on delayed claims. 
Requirement of retroactive waiver of premium 
for at least six months on delayed claims. 
Requirement of recognition within certain 
limits of disability occurring within the grace 
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Exclusion of any disability benefit where dis- 
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. dility occurs after age sixty except on certain 

WIN 2M adowments and deferred annuities. 

led ser- Exclusion of disability claims when notice 

yholder, #4 claim is not submitted during life and within 

ansnase me month of termination of incapacity. 

ansp Exclusion of additional surrender value on 

p where MM acount of any disability benefit. 

another Exclusion of benefits for partial disability. 
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Provisions Prescribed 


In the committees’ report the following 
provisions are prescribed: 

(1) That total disability is incapacity to en- 
“A in any occupation for remuneration or 
profit. 
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) That total disability which has been 
‘mtinuous for a period specified in the provi- 
ion (not less than 120 days nor more than one 
year) shall be deemed permanent. 

.3) That written notice of claim must be 
Given to the company (a) during the lifetime 
ofthe insured and (b) during the period of dis- 
dility or within a further period, specified in 
the provision (not to exceed thirty days) im- 











see ex- nediately following recovery. 

tele set- (4) That if total and permanent disability is 
Constant §*ablished as required by the provision, any 
cvholder Memium or instalment thereof which fell due 


during total disability and during a period speci- 
fed in the provision (not less than six months) 
oscil preceding notice of claim shall be 
aived, 
.() That if total and permanent disability 
§ established as required by the provision, 
Which began after the due date of a premium 
instalment thereof in default, but not later 
an the last day of grace, provided such due 
ate was within a period specified in the pro- 
Wsion (not less than six months) immediately 
teeding notice of claim, disability benefits 
tall be allowed as if the default had not oc- 
tured, but the insured shall be liable for the 

um in default with interest thereon, if 















(6) That any dividends which would other- 
"st have become payable during disability shall 

allowed as though the disability had not 
feurred, unless an annuity is provided as per- 
Utted by paragraph 12 hereof. 

That wpon recovery of the insured from 
total disability, disability benefits shall cease 
‘ premiums or instalments thereof becoming 

after such recovery shall be payable. 


Permitted 
The following provisions are per- 
Titted : 





et the entire and irrevocable loss of sight 
i both eyes or the severance of (or alternative- 
, Me entire and irrevocable loss of the use 
th hands or of both feet, or of one hand 
Than foot, shall be deemed total disability. 
— disability occasioned by certain risks or 
“oy specified in the provision shall be ex- 
led from 

That the 




















the coverage. 
disability provision shall be can- 


























aking or modified in the event of the marriage 
lapted The insured if the insured is a female. _ 
in lat disability benefits shall be payable either 
€ insured or to a beneficiary. 
he at in lieu of income payments, there shall 
,evable an annuity certain for a period of 
retery i; Ore than ten years, the present value of 
asuret hat Shall be equal to the amount of insurance, 
ny Lat upon recovery such annuity shall cease, 
——— {the insurance shall be restored at a propor- 





tt Premium for an amount equal to the 
Peat value of the unpaid instalments. 






Committees Adopt Uniform 
Disability Provisions 


Will Be Submitted To Companies On April 8th; “Professional Men’s 
Policies” Apparently Doomed; Waiting Period Extended; 
Action On Retroactive Income Payments 


on account of the disability provision. 
The Committees 

The companies’ committee consists of 
John M. Laird, James F. Little, Arthur 
Hunter, Alexander T. Maclean and J. D. 
Craig. The Departmental committee con- 
sists of William G. Hayes, Russell O. 
Hooker, Arthur B. Lines, Walter A. 
Robinson and Grady H. Hipp. 





Section 97 Passes 


The New York legislature has passed 
Section 97 and the amendments of the 
New York Insurance Department having 
to do with Section 97 and related ex- 
pense sections. It went to Governor 
Roosevelt for signature on Wednesday 
afternoon. One result of the law will 
be organization of new life companies 
in this state. 


That in the case of endowment policies or 
deferred annuities income payments shall be 
made during the continuance of disability after 
maturity, provided disability occurred prior to 
maturity and prior to the insured’s attaining 
age sixty. 

That in the case of endowment policies or 
deferred annuities maturing at an age not 
greater than sixty-five, disability benefits shall 
be allowed up to the date of maturity, in case 
the disability occurred after the insured attained 
age sixty, but before the date of maturity. 

y other provision not inconsistent with 
these requirements which may be necessary to 
the efficient administration of the coverage pro- 
vided and the protection of the interests of 
insurer or the insured. 

Prohibited 

The following provisions 
hibited : 

_That disability benefits shall be allowed for 
disability other than that defined as total and 
permanent by paragraphs 1, 2 and 8 hereof. 

_That disability benefits shall be allowed for 
disability commencing after the insured has at- 
tained age sixty (except in accordance with 
paragraph 14 hereof). 

That the face amount of insurance shall be 
reduced by the amount of any disability benefits 
ia in accordance with paragraph 12 here- 
of). 
That in the case of life insurance policies the 
monthly income payment shall exceed 1% of 
the face amount of insurance (exclusive of ad- 





BUY MUTUAL OF RICHMOND 


A group of Richmond, Va., business 
men have acquired a majority interest in 
the Mutual Insurance Co., that city, a 
sick benefit and industrial life company 
thirty-five years old. Bolling H. Handy 
is chairman of the board. Control was 
bought from J. N. Walker, president, and 
four associates. Mr. Walker and other 
officers will retain their positions. 


are pro- 


. 





DETROIT LIFE SALE 
The Insurance Securities Co., 
New Orleans, has now added the Detroit 
Life to its claims. Six shares of stock 


ditional accidental death or pure endowment in the Insurance Securities is being 

benefits). exchanged for one share of stock in the 
That in the case of deferred annuities with Detroit. M. E. O’Brien continues as 

maturity at age 70 or earlier the monthly dis- president 

ability income payment shall exceed one-twelfth Z 





of the annual annuity or in the case of deferred 
annuities with maturity at a later age a monthly 
income disability payment shall be allowed. 

That income payments shall be made for any 
part of the first ninety days of total disability 
or for any fractional part of a month thereafter. 

That income payments shall be made retroac- 
tively for a period of more than one year prior 
to notice of claim. 

That the loan and non-forfeiture values other- 
wise provided in the policy shall be increased 


NON-MEDICAL BILL FAILING 


The Nebraska bill providing for writ- 
ing non-medical policies under $2,000 has 
poor prospects for getting passed. It has 
been amended and shuttled from com- 
mittee to the floor, but it still is expected 
to fail. 


Inc., - 














RUSH CASES 


A PROMINENT LIFE UNDERWRITER 

needed $50,000 in a hurry to complete a $500,0co 
line of business insurance. We received the papers 
at 9:30 A. M. He received the policy the same day 
at 3:30 P. M.—in other words 


6 HOUR SERVICE 
THIS UNDERWRITER SAID: 


“This was an unusually important case to me requiring 
prompt action and I want you to know how much I ap- 
preciate the good service you have rendered. I hope to be 
able to throw more business your way.” 


Give Us Your Next Rush Case 


We are right in the Home Office Building 
at 256 Broadway 


Robbins & Simons 


HOME LIFE OF NEW YORK 























Recent Innovations 
With Equitable of N. Y. 


Accepts Risks to Age 70; Increased Dis- 
ability; Agents Covered by Group; 
Managers’ Field School 





The Equitable Life Assurance Society’s 
paid business for the first three months 
of 1929 has been considerably in excess 
of the paid volume for the same months 
in 1928. The two-page “Saturday Eve- 
ning Post” ad, printed on March 23, not 
only brought hundreds of communica- 
tions to general agency or managerial 
offices of the Equitable, but also result- 
ed directly or indirectly in a large 
amount of business. 

Equitable Innovations 

In the past few months the Equitable 
Society made a number of important in- 
novations. 

The Society is now accepting risks to 
age 70. Formerly the age limit was 65. 

Disability and double indemnity has 
been increased from $25,000 to $50,000. 

Contributory group insurance has been 
made available for all agents of the So- 
ciety (in the business with the company 
a year or more) on a graded plan. Of 
the agents in the Society 92% are now 
covered by group. 

The Equitable now has a mariagers’ 
traveling field school. 

A new publication for managers, called 
“The Development of Men,” is being is- 
sued quarterly. The. first number came 
out some months ago and the second 
will be issued next week. 

The Society has changed its managers’ 
contracts from a volume basis to a pre- 
mium basis. 

It is understood that the Society is to 
issue non-medical in rural districts up 
to $25,000. Ages from 21 to 45 


NEW UNION LABOR DIRECTORS 


Four Members Added to Board; Annual 
Report Shows Big Increase in 
Premium Volume 

Several new directors were added to 
the board of the Union Labor Life at 
the annual meeting last week. Charles 
P. Howard, president of the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union; Arthur O. 
Wharton, president of the International 
Association of Machinists; William F. 
Canavan, president of the Theatrical 
Stage Employes, and Richard J. Gray, 
treasurer of the Bricklayers, Masons and 
Plasterers, are the new members. 

The report of Martin F. Ryan, treas- 
urer of the company, showed assets in- 
creased by $105,181.42, making a total of 
$767,854.89. The premium income for the 
Pn was $588,422.38, an increase of $402,- 
659.33. 











HYDE LEAVES SENTINEL 
Arthur M. Hyde, secretary of agricul- 
ture in the Hoover cabinet, has resigned 
as president of the Sentinel Life, saying 
that his duties as cabinet officer would 
prevent his giving proper attention to 
the affairs of the company. 





P. M. STOCK INCREASE 
The Pacific Mutual directors have ap- 
proved an increase of 40,000 shares of 
the company’s capital stock and the of- 
fering of rights to shareholders to sub- 
scribe to new stock at $50 a share in the 
ratio of one for every ten held. 


A. F. MITCHELL PROMOTED 
It has been announced by J. C. Cam- 
eron, vice-president and actuary of the 
Great’ Southern Life, that A. F. Mitchell 
has been promoted to assistant actuary 
of the company, effective March 15. 


MRS. ROSE SIMON DEAD 
Mrs. Rose Simon, a woman agent of 
the Equitable Society, Sundelson agency, 
since 1917, died recently. She had quali- 
fied every year for the society produc- 
tion *club. 


TO: OFFER STOCK TO PUBLIC 
The ‘stock of the National Life of the 
U. S. A. is to be offered to the public. 
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Geo. H. Reach Co. inka 
‘ Two Large Life Cases 


MAKE A_ SUM _. OF - $1,500,000 





Branch Office Here Places Business; 
Main Office, Detroit, Recently Closed 
+ $3,000,000 Case 





The George H. Beach Co., Inc., lo- 
cated. at 39 Cortland street, who have 
been specializing in large life insurance 
policies for a number of years, recently 
closed two large cases. One was for 
$1,000,000 and the other for $500,000, the 
latter being an additional, policy, to an- 
other $500,000. closed but a short time 
ago. 

The agency has been established for 
more than thirty years. It has two other 
branch offices,.one in St. Louis and the 
other in Grand Rapids, with the -main 
office. in Detroit. The latter. office re- 
cently closed a $3,000,000 case on the life 
of a western man for the purpose of. es- 
tablishing a foundation in his home town. 
The agency has handled nearly all of the 
policies on the life of Joseph P. Day, 
the well known New York real estate 
STzsO O00 who carries in the neighborhood of 

3,250,000 

Contact Plan 

The method by which the Beach con- 
cern obtains contacts is one that was 
planned out a number of years ago by 
Mr. Beach, who was an agent at one 
time for the Canada Life of Michigan 
in Michigan. The system is first to 
get all the data about the prospect which 
is obtained by the salesman. This infor- 
mation is then given to one of the tech- 
nical men in ‘the office who works out a 
recommendation for the sale to the pros- 
pect. This method then paves the way 
for the sale and if accomplished, the 
technical man finishes the job by looking 
after the proper clauses. 

Little ‘circularizing is done, although 
the last .$1,000,000 case was obtained 
through a circular letter. Cold canvass- 
ing or obtaining prospects through the 
telephone is not given much thought by 
the firm. Only big men, men of large 
enterprises are handled by the firm and 
their’ names are obtained by various 
sources. 

The George H. Beach Co. is not an 
agent for any company. All business is 
brokered. Every policy closed must go 
through the main office at Detroit, where 
it is given the O.K. One of the features 

of the organization is the portfolio report 
which was planned by Mr. Beach. It 
consists of a complete analysis of a pros- 
pect’s policies and shows him where he 
can increase or decrease his coverage to 
his advantage and also deals with the 
estate, wills and trust clauses. 





IN NEW QUARTERS 
Sun Life of Canada Now in Larger Of- 


fices in Newark; Extensive 
Agency Plan 

The Newark office of the Sun Life 
of Canada is now located in more com- 
modious quarters in the Military Park 
building .on the twelfth floor but plan 
to take additional space after May 1. 
The agency which is in charge of. E. C. 
Hoy, as general manager, has also an- 
nounced the appointment of J. A. and 
Louis Compton as their genera! agents 
in Perth Amboy and vicinity. The New 
Brunswick agency under the supervi- 
sion,.of Leon Campbell as district man- 
ager, also ‘plans to enlarge their offices 
in their present locality. 

Other: agencies recently opened by the 
company include one which is located 
at Jacksonville, Fla., under the district 
leadership of A. Leroy and the Scranton 
agency ‘has. been placed under the man- 
agement of L. R. Yernell. The com- 
pany also plans to open an agency in 
Providence, R. I., and in Kansas City and 
St. Paul. The Newark agency wrote 
over $500,000 for the month of Febru- 
ary, which is double the amount for the 
same month in 1928. Nine agents have 
qualified for the $100,000 MacCauley 
Club, the year of which is up in June: 





Book Features Women 
As Insurance Buyers 


WRITTEN BY A.. H. REDDALL 





Equitable Society Issues Attractive Piece 
of Literature on Why Women 
Should Insure 





The Equitable Life Assurance ‘Society 
has gotten out a little booklet featuring 
women as life insurance buyers. It is 
extraordinarily artistic and beautiful from 
the standpoint of typography and make- 
up, the many pictures in it are perti- 
nent to the text and it concludes with 
a summary of reasons why women should 
insure. They are as follows: 

Life insurance makes certain 
sion for an uncertain future. 

It is an absolutely safe investment. 

It creates a fund for later years of 
life, at the same time protecting de- 
pendents. 

It is a simple, convenient method for 
laying aside small or large sums, sys- 
tematically and continuously. 

It accumulates a fund for travel or 
recreation. 

It provides means for gratifying the 
natural wish of every woman—the secur- 
ity and serenity of a home. 

It can be converted, at maturity, into 
a fixed monthly income guaranteed for 
the remainder of life. 

book was written by Arthur H. 
Reddall. 


provi- 





SUN LIFE CAPITAL INCREASE 





Bill Passes to Third Reading; Legal 
Questions. Referred to Court; No 
Profit to Stockholders 
The bill before the Dominion House of 
Commons to increase the capital of the 
Sun Life of Canada from $2,000,000 to 
$4,000,000, has passed to a third reading. 
There were minor changes made in the 
original bill by agreement between the 
company and Superintendent of Insur- 
ance G. D. Finlayson and the changes 
were endorsed by the Banking and Com- 

merce Committee. 

_It has been agreed that the legal ques- 
tions involved in' the ingrease are to be 
decided by application to the Exthequer 
Court. President Macaulay has ex- 
plained that the stockholders cannot 
profit by reason of the increased capital 
and that the increase to $4,000,000 will 
merely be restoring the original amount 
for which the Sun Life was capitalized. 
It was also felt ‘that the capital of $2,- 
000,000 was out of proportion with the 
size of the company which has half.a 
billion assets. 





AETNA LIFE GOLF BALLS 
Among the insurance companies sell- 
ing golf balls to agents is the Aetna 
Life. Fifty cents ace Each ball pears 
the Aetna seal. i 


Alice Roche Talk 


(Continued from Page 8) 


cultivation,.and .a tuning in on.modern 
expert insurance service. Through the 
new material We have ‘guaranteed to our- 
selves not only business, but.a future 
clientele that will ripen of its own ac- 
cord. Through our policyholder culti- 
vation we have assured ourselves an ex- 
panding, trusting clientele to whom we 
stand in the position of professional ad- “ 
viser, with all the rest of ifs attendant 
advantages. Through our playing a role 
in the expert insurance service of the 
day, we are not only securing an income 
through the business which is incident to 
this service sometimes easily procurable 
and usually of an amount fay :greater_in 
felation to time and energy expenditure 
than would otherwise be possible—but 





we are, as well, giving to ourselves a - 


psychic income in the realization that we 
are in step with the times—and are on 
the front ranks of service in our par- 
ticular profession—a procedure which 
eannot but rebound to our mental growth 
and development”... ha 
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THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA mh 
INCORPORATED 1899 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY DIS/ 
Home Life Agents have a whole family of potential policyholders Not 
back of every door bell. Policies are issued on both the ordinary . 
and industrial plans from birth to sixty years next birthday. 
“THERE IS NO PLACE LIKE THE HOME” Th 
THERE IS NO COMPANY LIKE THE HOME amor 
Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. meat 
Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware. .. 
ng 
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“IT’S A GOOD POLICY” mont 
MORE NEW POLICIES prov 
Retirement Income Policies x 
(income to the insured) whet 
LOW COST PREFERRED RISK POLICY nent 
NEW OWNERSHIP, BENEFICIARY and In 
_ ASSIGNMENT PROVISIONS used 
y define contractual rights of all parties interested Life 
COMPLETELY "REVISED PLAIN ENGLISH POLICY FORMS Fiel 
that will particularly appeal to the conscientious life underwriter. 
‘ WRITE FOR INFORMATION % 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Co. * 
111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia a 
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INDIANAPOLIS fro 
Old Line Legal Reserve ar 
Established 1899 the 
HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President a 
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SECURITY — : 
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When the Mutual Benefit was organized in ue 
1845 there were only a few Life Insurance rs 
Companies in the United States. Through the 
the Wars, Panics and Epidemics of all these “ 
years, it has always stood safe and secure as 
a foremost disciple of Pure Life Insurance. " 
i 
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The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. [ff =: 
Newark, New Jersey a 
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Three Months Clause 

Often Misunderstood 


DISABILITY FEATURE EXPLAINED 


Not Construed as Waiting Period but 
as Test of Total and Permanent 
Disability 








There is a great deal of confusion 
among agents in the field concerning the 
meaning and application of the three 
months disability clause in life policies. 
In general this type of clause is not in- 
terpreted by the companies in terms of 
a waiting period in the sense that no 
claim will be paid covering the first three 
months of disability. The purpose is to 
provide a reasonable period during which 
to determine the difficult question 
whether the illness is total and perma- 
nent: 

In discussing the three months clause 
used in its policies, the Fidelity Mutual 
Life in the company paper “The Fidelity 
Field Man,” says: 

“The purpose of the three months’ 
clause is to foreclose discussion as to 
whether a total disability is permanent, 
where the policyholder has been totally 
disabled, as defined in the policy, for 
three months or more and is still totally 
disabled at the time his claim is filed 
with the company. 

Depends Upon the Case 

“On the other ‘hand, the purpose of 
the three months’ clause is not to allow 
disability benefits to a policvholder be- 


cause he has been disabled for a period 
of three months or more, when he has 
recovered and resumed his work before 
filing claim with the company. This dis- 
tinction should always be borne in mind. 

“At the same time this clause is not 
in terms of a waiting period. It does 
not mean that a claim will never be ad- 
mitted until total disability is proved to 
have existed for a period of at least 
three months. Where the evidence 
under a claim presented to us shows 
clearly that the insured is suffering 
from an illness or injury which, from 
a medical standpoint, will totally disable 
the insured for a period beyond three 
months from the date of commencement 
of the total disability, the company will 
not require the insured to wait until such 
three months have elapsed, but will grant 
the benefits immediately. 

“Where from such evidence, the com- 
pany, however, is not able to determine 
if the disability of the insured is pre- 
sumably permanent and where it ap- 
Pears that total disability has not con- 
tinued for a period of three months, the 
company will not grant the benefits, but 
will defer action upon the claim until 
three months from the date on which 
the insured became totally disabled, at 
which time it will take the matter up 
again with the insured with a view to 
determining if the total disability has 
continued for three months. If such be 
the fact, then the benefits are granted, 
Not as of the end of the three months’ 
Period, but as of the beginning thereof.” 


PUBLICITY BY GERMAN CO.’S 


The life insurance companies of Ger- 
Many have been carrying out a plan of 
Joint publicity. using the following me- 
la: Posters in railroad stations. In 
about 6,000 stations in all parts of Ger- 
Many. .Advertisements (placards) in 
express trains crossing central Europe. 
Osters in all places in Germany with a 
Population of from 3,000 to 20,000. These 
Posters were changed four times within 
Six months. Advertisements in seventy 
of the most important German newspa- 
Pers. Propaganda by films; educational 
Ims on life insurance are shown in 
theatres, schools, meetings of big or- 
fanizations, etc. Propaganda by educa- 
fonal lectures in connection with films. 








HOW TO WEIGH 
AN ELEPHANT — 


EGEND has it that a certain great 
ruler in Hindustan was stricken with 
a sickness supposed to be fatal. But by 
some miraculous turn of fortune, the 
ruler was spared his life, and in his grati- 
tude, he decided to give a large sum to 
the poor of his kingdom. He possessed a 
magnificent elephant whose size was the 
marvel of all who saw it, and he issued 
orders that a sum of silver, equal in 
weight to that of the elephant, should be 
distributed. 


But how was the elephant to be 
weighed? The most skilled carpenters 
were unable to construct a balance strong 
enough to support the weight of the ele- 
phant. The wisest men in the kingdom 
were called into conference, but they 
were unable to solve the puzzling ques- 
tion. Just when it began to appear that 
the problem was unsolvable, an old sailor 
was ushered before the ruler with the in- 


formation that he could weigh the ele- 
phant. 


With the promise of a large reward, 
the sailor set to work. He secured a large 
and sturdy barge and had’ a platform 
built upon it. After much persuasion, the 
elephant was induced-to walk out upon 
the barge. This caused the barge to sink 
far down into the water, and the sailor 


marked the level all the way around.’ The’ 


elephant was then led off, and silver was 
heaped upon the barge until it again sank 
to the same level. When this occurred, 
the sailor of course had the elephant’s 
weight in silver. 


We of the Life Insurance Business also 
have an elephant to weigh. This famous 
elephant is much talked about, its weight 
is conceded to be enormous, but little is 
actually known about it. The name of 
this elephant is “Public Opinion.” 


Public Opinion quite often turns out to 
be a “white elephant.” But for those who 
can properly weigh it, public opinion is 
frequently worth its weight in gold. On. 
a basis of satisfied customers and repeat 
orders, public opinion weighs in: notice- 
ably heavier each year on the Union Cen- 
tral scales. 





Customers Who Come Back Because of 
Greater Satisfaction Every Year 


Per cent of annual new business written in the 
Union Central on old policyholders. 


Wg gc Cie s Sk so onc 44% 
RTE RE RACERS GES 43% 
ken arte. d< dis Paubdiibe «dic wercceateal 42% 
Wis SS. os haiebaki so chats) eee 

WN Sos seeds sc eee ae eee ae 38% 


Revivals and additions are not imcluded in the 
above figures. 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS Gains in Millions of Dollars Mark 
, eee ‘. Bankers Life Company’s Best Year 
y : 1928 Gains 
Gain in Income, nearly................. $ 3,000,000 
Gain in RP Ripe het PF) $ 14,800,000 
Gain in Legal Reserve Life Insurance 
Wn FOUOR; GONE cs aa visi wages $ 52,000,000 
1928 Totals 
Total Income, over .................... $ 37,500,000 
Total Assets, over ..................:. $118,400,000 
Total Life Insurance in Force, over...... $886,000,000 
1928 Business 
| Total Life Insurance Paid-For, over...... $140,000,000 
a SEE BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
Practical Suggestions fo Help the Man With the Rate Gerard S. Nollen, President Des Moines, Iowa 





Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 


John B. Duryea, 

The Most general agent for the 
Effective Penn Mutual Life at 
Appeal San Francisco, says 


that life insurance is 
a plan to continue income when income 
dies, no matter what causes its death. 
An underwriter is short sighted, indeed, 
if he regards life insurance merely as 
a protection to a family left fatherless 
or to a father who prematurely and 
permanently loses his earning power 
from accident or sickness. This is only 
a part of the service of life insurance. 
The strongest subconscious urge or rea- 
son why a man toils and saves is to 
provide comforts for himself. Self- 
preservation is his strongest urge and 
he will endure unbelievable sacrifice for 
himself. 

Men work to create an estate for 
themselves, and life insurance is the only 
means ‘by which such an estate may be 
created with any semblance of certainty. 

Whenever you stop talking of the ele- 
mental details of policy forms, the insig- 
nificant minutia of contract construc- 
tion and conditions, and the irrelevant 
arguments on net cost instead of net 
worth and begin to dwell on the impor- 
tance of having a reliable, workable plan 
to continue income when income dies 
the sooner will you begin to save chil- 
dren from poverty, crippled men from 
despair and old men from the horrors 
of penniless old age. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not 
saying that a man does not desire to 
protect his family. I am saying that his 
desire to protect his family comes from 
his great subconscious instinct of self- 
preservation. The subconscious mind 
knows nothing but self, and works for 
nothing else. It is his family and there- 
fore a part of self. “Me and mine” is 
oe entire realm of the basic instinct of 
ife. 

The benefit from life insurance money 
that. makes the strongest subconscious 
appeal is an.income to give a feeling of 
superiority and to give comfort and free- 
dom from financial worry when income 
dies from normal old age. Paint a clear- 
cut picture of the benefit of life insur- 
ance money in old age and the founda- 
tion of the sale is well laid. 

* 


Twenty years ago 
To Expand Capital very little life insur- 
by Enlarging ance was issued for 


Credit the protection of 
business, points out 
the Penn Mutual “News Letter.” But it 


began to be apparent to business men 
that life insurance could. be just as use- 
ful to a business as it was to the home; 
and nowadays business insurance, cover- 
ing several kinds of service, is issued in 
tremendous annual volume. It is used in 
single-cwner businesses, by partnerships, 
and by corporations. 

The paramount function of business 
life insurance, like that of domestic life 
insurance, is to prevent or modify the 
financial damage caused by death, and 
the secondary function is creative—to 
expand capital by enlarging credit. 


When death takes the owner of an 
individual business, his executor will 
need capital, or credit, or both with 
which to carry on the business. Posses- 
sion of capital or credit will prevent the 
forced sale of the business at a heavy 
loss, enabling the executor to carry on 
until the business can be sold at a proper 
price if a sale is desired, or it will pre- 
vent the destruction of credit at bank 
and among other grantors of credit. Fur- 
ther, life insurance strengthens the 
credit of an individual owner, enabling 
him to enjoy a larger limit of credit 
with banks and with those from whom 
he buys. Effectively helps him to carry 
out his life’s plans. 


In a partnership business life insur- 
ance pays to the survivor, in case of the 
death of a partner, a sufficient sum to 
take care of the dead man’s interest 
and to meet credit and other obligations, 
enabling him to continue the business 
either as the sole owner or until such 
time as he may have taken in another 
partner. Further, life insurance strength- 
ens the credit of a partnership, permit- 
ting them to enjoy a larger limit of 
credit with banks and with those from 
whom they buy. 


Large corporations are free users of 
life insurance. They insure the life of 
one or more executives, sales managers, 
chemists, superintendents, and of other 
men whose going might cause either loss 
or ruin. Life insurance immediately on 
the death of such a man pours its money 
into the treasury of the corporation, 
strengthening credit that without it 
might be diminished or destroyed, and 
covering whatever loss may be encoun- 
tered until a new man has taken the 
place of the one who had gone and busi- 
ness is again normal. Life insurance is 
also used to adjust stock interests when 
the death of a stockholding official oc- 
curs, thus preventing control of a family 
corporation from passing to alien or hos- 
tile hands. 








TO BROKERS 


We would like to tell you 
about our unique Budget 
Policy-Protection at a Mini- 
mum Cost—Only Company 
writing this policy. 


For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


H. W. JONES, Mgr. 
110 William Street 
New York City 
Beekman 5058-6691 








Established 1879 




















PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 
proposition. 

Address, 

PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, New York City 











GOOD TERRITORY OPEN 


for men capable of establishing and maintaining Agencies in 
localities previously not represented—Midwest and Eastern States 
Union Mutual’s sales increased 
22 Per cent in 1927 
23 Per cent in 1928 
Grow with this progressive Company favorably known for 80 years. 


Union Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 


SORES 

















“In This Way We Measure” 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY may well measure its 
A success by the good it performs rather than by great 

size. Through eighty-six years THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, the “first American Com- 
pany,” has measured its success by the scope, manner and 
degree of its service. In such a way it is measuring now as 
its service broadens. 


Issuance of contracts of all standard forms, substantia! 
dividends, income settlement provisions, Disability and Double 
Indemnity Benefits, and prompt payments and practices for 
convenience of members are embraced in its present service. 





It welcomes as field representatives those who know tha 
success is according to the natural law of compensation—that 
the best comes to those who give out the best of themselves. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


DAVID F. HOUSTON GEORGE K. SARGENT 
President 2nd a 


Manager of Agencies 
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An Analysis of Union 
Central’s 1928 Business 


TREND AS TO INSURANCE PLAN 





Actuary Hardcastle Points Out Some of 
Tendencies and Features of Year’s 
Experience 





In reviewing the experience of the 
Union Central Life during 1928, E. E. 
Hardcastle, actuary of the company, 
touched on a number of matters of gen- 
eral interest, saying, in a recent issue of 
the company’s “Agency Bulletin”: “The 
gain and loss exhibit of the company 
for 1928 was not as satisfactory as usual. 
The rate of interest was slightly higher. 
The rate of mortality, however, was ma- 
terially higher, the ratio of actual to ex- 
pected mortality being 57.01%, or more 
than seven points higher than the rate 
for the preceding year. Had the com- 
pany experienced the same rate as in 
1927, the surplus would have been in- 
creased by almost an additional million 
dollars. . 

“A loss of approximately $450,000 was 
sustained on the company’s disability 
business. Approximately $850,000 was 
added to the contingency fund. The sur- 
plus nevertheless was increased by $507,- 
000 


“No new plans of insurance were in- 
troduced during the year. 
Falling Off in Life Plans __ 

“The table of distribution of business 
by plans indicates a relative falling off 
of life plans and all endowment plans 
except the endowment at 85. There is, 
however, a relative increase in all of the 
term plans. ae 
“Among the special forms of policies, 
the productive period protection policy 
produced $16,500,000 of business in 1928. 
Approximately $40,000,000 of insurance 
on this plan was in force at the end of 
the year. f 
“On the joint life plan thirty-four poli- 
cies were issued for rather less than 
$200,000, the total amount in force be- 
ing $2,500,000, a decrease of $57,000 dur- 
ing the year. 

“On the single premium two-year en- 
dowment plan forty-four policies for 


© $756,930 were issued during the year. 


The amount in force at the end of the 
year was represented by sixty-eight pol- 
cies for $1,348,532 of insurance. : 

“Three hundred and thirty-two poli- 
cies were issued on the personal life in- 
come pian during the year. The total 
number in force at the end of the year 
was 1,015. 

“The endowment at 85 has proved to 
be the most popular of the special forms 
issued by the company. Nearly $23,000,- 
000 was written on this plan during the 
year, and over $106,000,000 is now in 
force. 

“For a2 number of years past, term in- 
surance has been increasing in popular- 
lty and an increasing percentage of the 
company’s business has been written on 
that pian. 

“During 1928 over $22,000,000 of busi- 
hess was written on the term plans. At 
the beginning of the year there was in 
force $58,000,000 of convertible term in- 
surance, of which approximately 15% was 
Converted during the year. This is a 
very satisfactory average. 

? Some Averages 

‘The amount of the average policy 
Written during the year was $4,791. This 
differs but little from the average of the 
ast few years, 

4he average premium on the new 
usiness written was $32.44 per $1,000; 
and on the renewal business $34.37. 
ne average age at issue of the com- 
Pany’s business during the year was 38.68 
years. This is identical with the average 
age for last year, and has only varied 
py fraction of a year for many years 


“Thirty-one million dollars of business 


Was re-insured during the year, and the. 


Company now has $143,000,000 of re-in- 
surance in force. 

b Nearly $10,000,000 of sub-standard 
ness was written, and the total 
Mount in force is $35,500,000. 


“Disability benefits were included with 
29% of the business written during 1928. 
This ratio is about normal. About $350,- 
000,000 in all includes some form of dis- 
ability clause. Thirty-five million dol- 
lars contains the provision for waiver of 
premium only; of the balance about $87,- 
000,000 is written at the new rates, while 
$228,000,000 is written at the old rates, 
which experience has shown to be in- 
adequate. 

“Of the new business, 25% was writ- 
ten with double indemnity. This is also 
a normal ratio. Two hundred and sixty- 
eight million dollars of the business in 
force contains the double indemnity pro- 
vision.” 





NEW YORK LIFE VAULTS 





New Electric System Consists of Eighty 
Miles of Wiring; Time Locks 
Within Vaults 

The vaults in the New York Life’s 
new building on the site of the old Mad- 
ison Square Garden are protected by a 
new electric system which consists of 
more than eighty miles of wiring, offi- 
cials of the company report. The sys- 
tem was developed recently by the com- 
pany with the assistance of officers and 
engineers of the United States Treasury 
and the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank. 

The system consists of finely strung 
wires, heavily insulated and covered with 
lead sleeves which were embedded in the 
concrete vault during its construction. 
As the cables carry a constant closed 
circuit, they cannot be disturbed without 
instantly setting off the alarms, which 
are a powerful siren in an electrically 
protected 800-pound steel chest on the 
outside of the building and a gong in 
the watch office of the guards. 

To make the new system as nearly 
burglar-proof as possible the time locks 
are placed within the vaults. The plan 
also follows the Federal Reserve Bank 
practice of having separate time locks 
and controlling instruments for each 
vault, thereby placing the operation of 
each directly in the hands of a known 
officer. 





ACACIA MUTUAL'S REPORT 





$300,000,000 Now in Force, Montgomery 
Tells Directors; More Assets Now 
Than Coverage Ten Years Ago 

William Montgomery, president of the 
Acacia Mutual Life, presented the six- 
tieth annual report of the company at 
the annual meeting last week. 

The Acacia now has a total of more 
than $300,000,000 of insurance in force 
and a membership exceeding 120,000. As- 
sets of the company increased more than 
$4,790,000 during the year, totalling in 
excess of $28,000,000. 

President Montgomery recalled that 
the Acacia’s assets today are more than 
$4,000,000 greater than the insurance in 
force ten years ago. Other outstanding 
gains made during the past year include 
a total of more than $56,000,000 of new 
insurance paid for and aggregated pay- 
ments to members and beneficiaries of 
more than $2,500,000. 





HOME OFFICE PROMOTIONS 

The following home office promotions 
and transfers of The Prudential were 
made last week: Arthur C. Metz, for- 
merly manager of Division A, has been 
promoted to supervisor of the eastern 
group, succeeding Frank E. Boys, who 
has retired. Louis H. Schmidt who was 
assistant manager of Division B, has 
been transferred to a similar position 
of Division A. Another transfer is that 
of David W. Patterson, assistant man- 
ager of the Canadian division to Division 
B in the same capacity. W. S. Park- 
house is now assistant manager of Di- 
vision Q. He was formerly chief clerk 
of Division B. Joseph Riley, formerly 
chief clerk of Division N, has been pro- 
moted to assistant manager of the Can- 
adian division. 





The Missouri State Life produced $14,- 
727,610 more paid for business during 
February. 
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ALTNA AIDS 
RECORD CARDS 

The value 

Of your time 


Is INCREASED 
When you 

Take advantage 

Of the ZA TNA'S 
Record card service 
Which accompanies 
Each ETNA Policy 
Place your business 
With us and 

SAVE YOUR TIME 


ALTNA-IZE Thru GRAHAM 


Call Triangle 7560 


“A POLICY FOR EVERY NEED” 


JAMES P. GRAHAM, Jr. 


General Agent 
TNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
16 Court Strest - 


- Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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$4,000,000 Written By 
N. Y. University Class 


NINE WERE APP-A-WEEK MEN 





Students From As Far as Oklahoma and 
Nova Scotia; Colored Man a 
Prominent Producer 





A class of fifty-one students, including 
young men just entering life insurance, 
underwriters from distant parts of the 
country and trust officers getting a more 
complete knowledge of life insurance, 
was graduated from the New York Uni- 
versity course last week. 

The first application for the next 
course has been received. It comes 
from Buenos Aires, Argentina. Several 
representatives of the Northeastern Life 
of Newark, a coloréd “organization, are 
also entered for -the next class.’ One 
man from this company, R. F. Kearse, 
was graduated in last week’s class, and 
was one of the prominent producers, 
having sold an application every week 
during the course of ten weeks. There 
were nine students of the class in the 
app-a-week division. 

S. E. Meyers of Oklahoma City and 
J. E. MacDougall of Halifax, Nova Sco- 
tia, came to New York City to take the 
course. Five other men commuted from 
New Haven andd Bridgeport, Conn. 
Three trust officers took the course. 

Temporary certificates were given to 
all members of the class who qualified 
for graduation. These are replaced by 
permanent certificates when the student 
has produced $100,000 on at least twelve 
lives during the year after graduation. 
Owing to the failure of many graduates 
to apply for these permanent certificates 
when they have qualified, only about 
30% of the students receive them. 

One student graduated from the course 
in December, Ernest C. Stradley, of the 
Dewey Mason agency, Aetna Life, has al- 
ready written $250,000 on eighteen lives. 
He was given his permanent certificate 
at the graduation exercises of class 
which followed his own. 

During their period of study the fifty- 
one members of the class wrote about 
$4,000,000. 





TO STUDY EDUCATION PLANS 





Research Bureau Launches Two Year 
Program of Survey of All 
Educational Methods 


At a conference of educational direc- 
tors of companies held at the Sales Re- 
search Bureau at Hartford last week a 
plan was adopted for a _ co-operative 
study of educational projects to be car- 
ried on for two years. It is expected 
that reports on two or three topics will 
be ready for the Bureau’s annual meet- 
ing in October. 

Among the subjects to be studied are: 
What part should Field Schools have 
in the educational program? What kind 
of a training program can be used to 
develop future managers? What are 
the most effective teaching methods? 
What should be the training plan for 
the new agent during his first few weeks 
in the business? <A. B. C. Courses. 
Should correspondence courses be used 
and how ‘shotld -they be conducted? 
What 1s the value of home office schools 
and how should they be conducted? 
How should we train agency managers? 





LEAVES PAPER FOR INSURANCE 

Albert J. Gillies, of. the advertising de- 
partment of the “Rocky Mountain 
News”. of Denver, resigned and has 
joined with Fabling & Fabling, general 
agents for the Pacific Mutual Life; same 
¢eity. 





HART VISITING WEST 
Hugh D. Hart, vice-president of the 
Penn Mutual, left Philadelphia Tuesday 
to visit the company agencies on the 
Pacific Coast, in the Northwest and in 
Chicago. 
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Nylic Friends 


q National advertising grows because retail 
merchants have learned that it is much easier 
to sell goods that are well known to the public. 


Nylic Agents do not find it necessary to 

“introduce” their Company, which now has 
Two Million Policyholders insured for nearly 7 
Billion Dollars. 


gq Since organization, Nylic has paid to living 
Policyholders and to beneficiaries over 2 


Billion 600 Million Dollars. It is now distribut- 


ing over 50 Millions a year in dividends. 


q Through 84 years of investing, New Y ork Life 
has been of incalculable service to the nation, 
to business and to individuals. Today its assets 


of over | Billion 400 Million Dollars are largely 


used to finance public works, railroads, public 
utilities, business buildings, homes and farms. 


So, wherever the Nylic agent 
goes, he finds Nylic friends 
—policyholders, benefici- 
aries and borrowers 
—who are grateful 
to the Company 
for its service 
to them. 








NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 


President 


New Home Office Building 
on the site of the famous old 
Madison Square Garden. 
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N. Y. U. Begins Courses 
For C. L. U. Applicants 


PREPARE FOR 





EXAMINATION 





Professors Dewey, Bullock and Bacon 
Associated in Course With Dr. Retzer; 
Started Monday 





Three courses leading to a degree of 
Chartered Life Underwriters are being 
given at New York University. The 
lectures started Monday. They are be. 
ing given under Dr. Robert Retzer, head 
of the life insurance school there, by 
professors from other departments of the 
commercial college, and will be complet: 


ed before the examinations this year, 

The three courses take life insurance 
from the angles of finance, economics 
and commercial law. Finance is taught 
on Monday afternoons from 4 o'clock 
to 6 o'clock by Professor L. E. Dewey. 
Economics on Tuesday from 11 o'clock 
to 1 o’clock by Professor E. T. Bullock: 
and Commercial Law on Tuesday from 
4 o'clock to 6 o’clock by Professor Cleve- 
a0" Bacon. The fee for the course is 

Examinations for the C. L. U. degree, 
which will be given this year on June 
to 22, may be taken in two parts. One 
comprises life insurance salesmanship 
and psvchology, together with selling 
and business economics. These are three 
separate subjects. Then the following 
year examin*tions can be taken in the 
other two subjects, commercial law ant 
finance. 

Students apnlying for the courses 
leading to the C. L. U. degree must have 
a high school diploma or the equivalent. 
Three years of satisfactory life insurance 
selling are a requisite for the degree. 





NEW AGENCY IN NEWARK 


Security Thrift Plan Latest Organization 
to Enter Field; Will Act as Agents 
and Brokers 

The Security Thrift Plan is the name 
of a new insurance agencv incorporated 
last week in Newark. The capital of 
the organization is 5,000 shares of no 
par value. Robert M. Feely, Rabum 
Roberts and Murtha J. Somers are the 
incorporators. 

The new concern will act as agents 
and brokers and will handle all lines 0! 
insurance including marine. Mr. Feely 
and Mr. Roberts are insurance men and 
have their offices at 17 Academy strett, 
where the offices of the new concer 
will be located. Both men have beet 
engaged in the insurance business fot 
some time. 





POLICY VS. BANK RETURNS 


A recent issue of the TMinois Life Bul 
letin refutes the general belief among 
the insured that he would receive @ 
larger cash return from a savings bank 
if he deposited annually, than he would 
from an Endowment policy. Illustrating 
with a fifteen-year Endowment policy 
sued as of age thirty at an annual pre 
mium of $59.48, it is shown that_the 
average annual cost for the $!,000 ° 
insurance is only $2.12. In othe: words, 
to enjoy the benefit of life insurance 
protection with the insurance company 
in combination with the savings, as_ com 
pared with doing without the life insut 
ance protection and relying upon the 
savings bank account only, means @# 
average annual charge as against the 
face of the policy of slightly Jess that 
2-10 of 1% per year. 





WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE 


The Indiana and Missouri district st 
perintendents of the Western an Sout 
ern Life held a regional convention @ 
Indianapolis at which Vice-Presidem 
Charles F. Williams was the princip 
speaker and Superintendent of Agencies 
Thomas Jenkins presided. 
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Governor Of Bay State 


ALLi.N VISIT UNEXPECTED 





Gets Three Minute Ovation; Seven Hun- 
dred Delegates From Several States 
Attend Life Convention 





A cramatic turn in the program which 
brought Governor Allen to the Boston 
Sales Congress after word had gone forth 
that he would be unable to come, started 
an ovation for the Governor which lasted 
three minutes. President Clark of the 
National Association had just begun his 
speech when Arthur L, Potter, chair- 
man of the -special arrangements com- 
mittee, brought the chief executive to 
the platform. Three cheers were asked 
for the Governor and the welcome kept 
going in. an emotional scene, quite un- 
precedented in life annals of Boston. 

“The real reason for my final accept- 
ance of your invitation is the fact that 
Iam the most heavily insured man in 
Massachusetts,” the Governor said. “I 
am a firm believer in life insurance. I 
took out my first policy when I was 
twenty-one years of age and have been 
adding to my life insurance ever since. 
In my opinion life insurance is the 
greatest help to comfort and security in 
the home that can be found today. I 
will go further than this and say that in 
my opinion no greater security for the 
stabilization of the commercial and so- 
cial life of the country than is furnished 
through life insurance.” 

President William E. Hewett of the 
Boston Life Underwriters, under whose 
auspices the congress was held, pre- 
sided. The invocation was given by 
Rev. Ralph M. Harper, rector of St. 
Johns Episcopal Church of Winthrop. 

The speakers on the morning program 
were Paul F. Clark, president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers; Rev. Samuel M. Lindsay, pas- 
tor of the Brookline Baptist Church, on 
“The Art of Living Together”; William 
L. Wadsworth, “How to Meet Our 
Toughest Customer”; James V. Barry, 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Life, 
on “Tower Broadcasts.” The luncheon 
at the City Club was in charge of 
Charles C. Gilman of Boston. 

An outstanding feature of the after- 
noon program, at which Alex Hammer, 
general chairman of the congress com- 
mittee presided, was the talk on “Oats” 
by Harvey Weeks of Buffalo, N. Y. Ray- 
mond Miller of Boston spoke on “In- 
suriny Insurance” and Isaac S. Kibrick 
of Brockton on “How I sell Business 
Insurance.” Kibrick injected pep and a 
thrill into his presentation that aroused 
the colegates to a pitch of enthusiasm, 
which after the first burst of applause 
at the appearance of Governor Allen in 
om roorning had lagged throughout the 
ay, 

De'>gates were present from Massa- 
chuse:ts, Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire Rhode Island, and Connecticut. 





FRANKLIN LIFE CHANGES 


A number of changes have been made 
by the Franklin Life in the field includ- 
Ing the appointment of A. L. Wier who 
has heen made general agent for the 
terri‘ory surrounding Ft. Worth, Texas. 

€ was formerly attached to the Spring- 
field agency of the company. Another 
appointment is that of Phil M. Smith, 
who is now general agent for Summit 
county in Ohio, with headquarters at 
Akron. A new general agent is L. A. 
Grantham who will have charge of the 

aterloo, Iowa. territory. Battle Mc- 


forrough and Vernon H. Kelley, oper- 
ating under the firm name of McMor- 
foush & Kelley, have been appointed 
eneral agents for the Nashville district. 
nother agency appointment is that of 
“ann Bros. who will have full charge 
of Madison county in Illinois. 


W.E. Jones Joins Staff of 
National Association 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF PAPER 





Was With British Delegation to Peace 
Conference and Attache British 
Embassy in Paris; His New Duties 





Wilfred E. Jones, who is to be the 
new associate editor and advertising 
manager of “Life Association News,” 
publication of the National Association 


of Life Underwriters, has had an un- 
usual career for one thirty years old. 

Born in London and educated at the 
University of London and the Sorbonne 
in Paris. His studies were interrupted 
in 1917 when he enlisted for service in 
France with the British Royal Air 
Force, but were continued after the close 
of the war. After finishing school he 
received an appointment on the staff of 
the British delegation to the Peace Con- 
ference at the conclusion of which he 
served as attache at the British Em- 
bassy at Paris doing staff secretarial 
work and later political and economic re- 
search. 

He came to the United States in 1926, 
and was associated with the industrial 
research department of the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board where he did 
editorial work on the board’s research 
publications, until he resigned to join 
the staff of the “Life Association News.” 

In addition to his duties as associate 
editor of the “News,” whereby, begin- 
ning with the May issue, he will have 
charge of the mechanical set-up and ad- 
vertising as well as certain of its col- 
umns and departments, Mr. Jones will 
also head the new research department 
of the National Association. He will 
also establish and operate the National 
Speakers’ Bureau. 





DR. HUEBNER MAKES A HIT 





Tri-State Congress Agents Benefit By 
His Size-Up of Needed Requisites 
To Succeed in the Business 
As usual, Dr. S. S. Huebner, the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania professor of in- 
surance, made his clean-up at the Phila- 
delphia Tri-State Life Insurance Con- 
gress last week. He rarely referred to 
his notes and no matter how many times 
before the agents present might have 
heard him, their interest was as keen 

as ever before. 

Dr. Huebner ~ave a size-up of requi- 
sites needed to succeed in the business. 
He said a technical understanding of life 
insurance mathematics was essential; 
knowing about such things as the net 
premium, legal reserve, surplus, from 
whence it comes and how it is distrib- 
uted. Love of the job was another de- 
cidedly important requirement, as well as 
a tolerant judgment toward the opinion 
of others. He thought that an agent's 
future depended upon his mastery of the 
broad service rendered by life insurance 
and his suggestion was to read up’ on 
such subjects as finance, economics, so- 
ciology and law, none of which had any- 
thing to say about life insurance but all 
having a distinct bearing on its work- 
ings. 





BURR WITH ENGELSMAN 


Rodney Burr, who has been a life in- 
surance man for ten years, has joined 
the Ralph Engelsman agency of the 
Penn Mutual Life in this city. One of 
his achievements was to write several 
years ago a large salary savings business 
on public utility people. He is a New 
York University life insurance school 
graduate and has been with the Penn 
Mutual in lower Broadway. He will have 
charge of the brokerage business at the 
Engelsman office. 





$5,000,000 EXTRA RESERVE 
The Aetna Life has a special fund of 
$5,000,000 for reserve against possible 
adverse market fluctuations in securitiés. 











Write For Information About This 


NEW AND UNIQUE PLAN 
FOR UNDERWRITING THE 
CHILD’S COLLEGE EDUCATION 


When a father designates the use 


of $5,000 
Of his life insurance estate to the 
EDUCATION of his SON 
He automatically depreciates the 
Amount of money he leaves to his wife. 


A COLLEGE EDUCATION for his SON 
ought to be 
A SPLENDID INVESTMENT 


for his widow. 


BUT WHAT IF THE BOY DIES BEFORE 
ANY BENEFIT IS GAINED FROM THE 
COLLEGE EDUCATION? 


Our NEW plan Guarantees the Repayment 
of the Principal used for the education, to 
the mother in case the boy dies before age 30. 


JOHN H. SCOTT, General Agent 


Home Lire INsurANcE Company oF New York 
16 Court Sr., Brooktyn, New York 






















































Put Your Problem 
Up To Us 


The writing of Life Insurance was a simple proposition in the old 
davs when protection for the family was the only argument the 
agent thought of. But things are different today. The almost unlimited 
combinations of conditions where Life insurance comes in as a factor, 
the problems of business protection and the protection of estates, the 
element of investment—all these manifold uses of Life Insurance are 
calling for more and more technical experience—familiarity with the 
legal and financial ‘aspects of the problem as well as the purely 
mathematical and insurance side of it. 


It would be expecting a little too much of Agents and Brokers 
conducting a general business and busy with their own details to be 
specialists on all complicated problems. 





We maintain at this office a service for the sole purpose of giving 
to Agents and Brokers at the time they need it the expert service in the 
selection of correct Life Insurance programs to meet each condition 
We will go with you to actually help you sell the program selected and 
we will do it promptly too—because a case may hang on a matter 
of minutes. 










It’s like having a skilled Life Insurance Engineer in your own 
organization without any cost. 


YOU, WHOM WE SERVE, 
GET ALL THE COMMISSION. 


Louis A. Cerf Jr. 


Manager 


The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
277 Broadway, N. Y. 


BROKERAGE DEPARTMENT 
J. F. MacGrath, Manager 
J. A. Sowards 
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Ecker Now President 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Chase National Bank, a trustee and vice- 
president of the Union Dime Savings 
Bank, and a trustee of the Provident 
Loan Society of New York. 

Student of Railroading 

Besides specializing in real estate and 
banking, Mr. Ecker found it necessary 
to learn railroading from the financial 
end, since a large part of Metropolitan 
assets are invested in rail securities. To 
take his education in this subject com- 
plete, he has studied thoroughly operat- 
ing, maintenance, replacement, etc. Asa 
result, he is a director of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul and was chairman 
of the bondholders’ committee during the 
recent reorganization; a director of the 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western; 
Western Pacific; Wheeling & Lake Erie; 
St. Louis & San Francisco; Denver & 
Rio Grande and the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company. 

Other directorates on which he serves 
include the American Express Co.; 
American Railway Express Co.; United 
& Foreign Securities Corporation; Fi- 
nance Co. of Great Britain & America, 
Ltd.; and the New York Casualty Co. 
He is a past president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of New York, having intro- 
duced Calvin Coolidge when the former 
President addressed that body in 1925, 
and now serves as one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the Chamber. He is also a 
trustee of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, the Good Samaritan Dispensary 
and the Boyce Thompson Institute for 
Plant Research. 

His clubs include the 
Union League, Links, 


Metropolitan, 
Lotos, Recess, 








Ecker’s Tribute To Fiske 


(Continued from Page 6) 


dent stood for, we are going to carry 
on, and we are going to carry on be- 
cause we have that confidence in each 
other that never wavers. The confidence 
in each other among the official family 
is also the confidence that we all have 
in the entire organization of the Metro- 
politan—men and women at the home 
and head offices and in the field. 

After all, what does the public know 
about the Metropolitan? We do some 
wonderful advertising; they see a great 
Tower when they come to New York; 
they know that we are the biggest fi- 
nancial institution in the world. But the 
public really knows the Metropolitan 
through its contacts with Metropolitan 
representatives. Oh, you have a large 
responsibility in this situation! Are you 
going to be faithful and do your part? 

‘My message to you today is the as- 
surance that all the high aims and pur- 
poses of this company—the standards set 
by the man whose memory we revere— 
all of those things are to be carried on. 
And if we aim high, don’t you see, with 
the direction elevated, we will constantly 
climb higher and higher. That would 
be the desire of, and make most happy, 
the man we have in our minds and in 
our hearts today. 

We have set this day aside to pay our 
tribute to him. 

But, gentlemen, my composure has de- 
serted me, I can’t talk longer about Haley 
Fiske. May I just say, go back to your 
districts with a recollection of the ser- 
vices that have been held today, the 
beautiful music, ordered in precisely the 
manner he would have liked, and as he 
in the past arranged for many others— 
a’ ritual service, full of beauty, full of 
harmony. That was his life. He built 
this company structure, symmetrical, ma- 
jestic. I haven’t words in my vocabulary 
to bring the picture home to you, but 
will each of you carry away in your 
hearts what you know, what you loved, 


what you respected in this great leader 
we have lost, and be assured that his 
great aims and his great plans and de- 
sires for this company of ours will be 
carried on? 





Broad Street, Manhattan and the Pil- 
grims. He is a golfer of ability, being 
president of the Blind Brook Country 
Club and a member of several others, 
as well as the National Golf Links of 
America and the U. S. Seniors’ Golf As- 
sociation. 


He is a Shriner, and a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States; Academy of Political Science; 
American Academy of Political and So- 
cial Science; Metropolitan Museum of 
Art; American Museum of Natural His- 
tory; National Security League; New 
England Historical and Genealogical So- 
ciety; Bibliophile Society; Japan Society ; 
Italo-American Society; member of the 
executive committee of the Charity Or- 
ganization Society; director of the Wel- 
fare Council, and director of the Ameri- 
can Arbitration Association. 

In 1890, Mr. Ecker married Henrietta 
Worrall Harris. They have two chil- 
dren, a daughter, Ethel H. (Mrs. Heisler 
Harrington), a graduate of Vassar Col- 
lege, who lives in Wilmington, Del., and 
a son, Frederic Worral. of New York 
City, who was graduated from Harvard 
University, and during the World War 
was awarded the D. S. C. and the French 
Croix de Guerre. 

His home is at No. 660 Park avenue, 
New York City. 























The Columbian National Life Insurance Company * 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS | 

Columbia National Agents can offer the best in | Bp a 

in Bu 

LIFE, ACCIDENT and HEALTH INSURANCE law fi 

; ship 4 

Columbian National Policies make selling easier. | nan a 

Policies backed by one of the very strongest companies in the country, having ample capital, 1903 , ' 

surplus and highest standard of reserves. aN. 

the 

Exceptional opportunity is offered to salesmen of the A 

character and ability. Communicate at once with | name 

Agency Department, 77 Franklin Street, Boston. | tions, 

as a1 

Ce eens enemas en Cox. | 
FEATURING JOE MARYMAN INTERNATIONAL AFTERMATH In 

, r United States District Judge Davis, of it 

—_ yn Gee ee St. Louis, Mo., has authorized Joseph Siow 

A Year For Ten Veen ; B. Thompson, Missouri superintendent of the f 

“The Arkansas Gazette.” of Little insurance, and Massey Wilson, receivers of th 
’ . a : for the International Life Insurance (o. 1916, 

Rock, last week carried an advertisement to file a suit in the federal courts against presi 


almost a page in size of the Gordon H. 
Campbell agency of the Aetna Life de- 
voted to the achievement of Joe Mary- 
man, leading producer of the agency, in 
writing a total of $10,670,233 paid busi- 
ness in ten years, or an average of more 
than a million a year. 


Roy C. Toombs, former president of the 
insurance company, and the Baltimore 
Trust Co., of Baltimore, Md., to cancel 
a spurious certificate for 117,000 shares 
of stock of the International Life Insur- 
ance Co. used by Toombs as collateral 
for a bank loan. 




















MISSOURI STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HILLSMAN TAYLOR, President 





Now 
| 
For Another 
Big Year of Progress 
ITH a gain of 66% in paid for business in 1928 over the 4 
. ° . P th 
previous year, the Missouri State Life Agency force has i 
pledged itself to another great year of progress. 2 
sh 
Every possible help will be given them Home Office centrally located in St. v 
| to aid in the accomplishment of the — St. Louis, “The City Surrounded by the . 
undertaking. United States.” Claim service unex- : 
celled, and a multiple line of policies to A 
Effective, result-getting sales training meet every life insurance need. - 
and assistance through a thoroughly It is this helpful, aggressive spirit that : 
organized Branch Office system; new, is 
fresh, attractively printed sales literature has won for the Missouri State Life the ' 
with illustrations that grip the attention distinctive title, ; 
and tell the story quickly; promrt, efh- f 
cient underwriting service from the The Progressive Company. i 
1,200,000,000 ; 
> 9 (), | ge 
' t 
insurance in force ) 
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HOME OFFICE: St. Louis 
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RL. Cox, Vice-Pres.; 
L. A. Lincoln, First V.-P. 


(Continued from Page 3) 


in Buffalo, as the senior partner of his 
law firm, which included in its member- 
ship Maulsby Kimball, Francis K. Kor- 
nan and Franklin D. L. Stone. From 
1903 through 1906 he represented the 
Second Assembly District of Buffalo in 
the New York State Legislature. When 
the Armstrong Committee, in 1905, was 
named to investigate insurance condi- 
tions, one of the assemblymen appointed 
as a inember of the committee was Mr. 


Cox. 

In 1907 Mr. Cox became attorney and 
secretary of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. Upon the death of 
Grover Cleveland, in 1908, he succeeded 
the former President as chief executive 
of the association. Mr. Cox resigned in 
1916 to accept the position of third vice- 
president of the Metropolitan Life, and 








LEROY A. LINCOLN 


in 1922 he was elected second vice-presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Cox was appointed a member of 

the New Jersey State Board of Educa- 
tion in 1917 by Governor Edge for a full 
term of eight years. Early in 1925 he 
was clected president of the board and 
a little later was reappointed to member- 
ship on the board for a second term, by 
Governor Silzer. He is a trustee of Rut- 
gers University; vice-chairman of the 
advisory board of the Fifth Avenue 
Branch of the Chemical National Bank, 
New York City; a member of the Amer- 
ican Lar Association, the New York Bar 
Association, Phi Delta Phi Fraternity, 
Lawycrs Club, and National Republican 
Club, New York City; Montclair Golf 
Club, Montclair, N. J.; Congressional 
Country Club, Washington, D. C.; and 
IS a past master of Washington Lodge 
No. 240, F. and A .M., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mr. Cox is president of the Montclair 
Community Chest, a member of Unity 
Church of Montclair, and the council of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League of Am- 
erica, and a director of the American 
Unitarian Association of Boston. 
_ During his leisure moments Mr. Cox 
interests himself in radio, photography, 
nature study, gardening, social science 
Problems and golf. 

In 1890 Mr. Cox married Margaret G. 
McKenna, who died in 1920. They had 
thre; children, Howard L. Cox. Carlton 

- ©ox and Marion Cox Stoker. In 
1922 he married Ida M. Butler of Buf- 
falo. Nooo 


He lives at 87 North Mountain ave- 
nue, Montclair, N. J., and also maintains 
residences in New York City and at 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 

Mr. Lincoln’s Career 

Leroy A. Lincoln was born August 18, 
1880, in Little Valley, N. Y., the son of 
Charles Z. and Lusette Bonsteel Lin- 
coln. His father, noted attorney and 
author of a number of works on the law, 
including a constitutional history of the 
State of New York, had been legal ad- 
visor to Governors. Morton, Black and 
Roosevelt, and a delegate to the New 
York State Constitutional Convention of 
1894. It is interesting to note that 21 
years later, the son followed in the foot- 
steps of the father, and became a dele- 
gate to the State Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1915. 

Mr. Lincoln was graduated from the 
Albany High School in 1898 and from 
Yale College in 1902. After his. admis- 
sion to the bar in 1904 he practiced law 
in Buffalo until 1915 when he became 
counsel to the New York State Insur- 
ance Department. About two years lat- 
er he resigned and joined the law firm 
of Rumsey & Morgan, New York. Later. 
on January 1, 1918, he was appointed 
general attorney of the Metropolitan 
Life and was made general counsel in 
1926. 

He is a Presbyterian and a member of 
the Yale Club of New York City, Amer- 
ican Bar Association, New York State 
Bar Association, Association of the Bar 
of the Citv of New York, Glen Ridge 
Country Club and the Montclair Golf 
Club. On June 14, 1913, he married Ma- 
rie Louise Baer, of Baltimore, who died 


in January, 1928. He has two sons, 
Charles Waters Lincoln and Thomas 
Ridgely Lincoln. He resides at 369 


Ridgewood avenue, Glen Ridge, N. J. 





HEADS LIFE UNDERWRITERS 

William Lawrence, .agent for the 
Franklin Life, has been elected president 
of the Association of Life Underwriters 
of Alabama. Other officers are Ben W. 
Lacey, president of the All States Life, 
vice-president, and B. L. Butler of the 
New York Life, secretary and treasurer. 





ATLANTIC LIFE APPOINTMENTS 

The Atlantic Life has appointed the 
following general agents: H. D. Bowers, 
El Dorado, Ark.; C. E. Whitener, Pa- 
ducah, Ky.; Ned Bomers, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich.; W. M. Smith, McComb, Miss. 


Canada Departments 


(Continued from Page 1) 





Dominion was notified, but declined to 
be represented. Ontario thereupon en- 
gaged special counsel, nominated by the 
court, to argue the Dominion case and 
paid his fee. Judgment was finally de- 


livered in favor of the Provincial con-. 


tention, holding the key licensing sec- 
tions of the Dominion Insurance Act ul- 
tra vires. 

“The Federal authorities entered no 
appeal. At the Interprovincial Confer- 
ence in Ottawa in June, 1924, the matter 
was fully discussed and a_ resolution 
unanimously adopted calling upon the 
Dominion to either repeal its legislation, 
or, in the alternative, take immediate 
steps to appeal the decision of the Onta- 
rio courts. ot the Judicial Comm:-‘ttee of 
the Privy Council. This resolution was 
subsequently presented to the Dominion 
Government, but no action or public an- 
nouncement of policy was made. A year 
ago last September the Provinces of On- 
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Agents entering the business find Provident ‘“‘tools” 
exceedingly effective—New Disability Feature—Acci- 
dental Death Benefit—New Retirememt Life Income 
Features—Special Class Policies—Low Premiums — 
Low Net Cost—Prompt and Friendly Home Office 
Service—National Advertising—Direct Mail— Educat- 
ional Course—Health Preservation Service — Sixty- 
three Years’ Accumulation of Policyholders’ Good Will. 
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A HAPPY CHOICE 


In considering a life insurance career, one may be somewhat in doubt as to which 
company to choose. As a man looks carefully over the life insurance field, he 
sees a number of institutions with which any agent might feel proud to be asso- 
ciated, but we do not believe that he can find a company more worthy of his 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


More Than a Billion and Three-Quarters of Insurance in Force 

















tario and Quebec licensed upward of 
thirty foreign companies to carry on 
business within their several limits, not- 
withstanding the prohibition contained 
in the Dominion Insurance Act. No 
prosecutions or other proceedings fol- 
lowed this joint action by the two Prov- 
inces, and these companies have carried 
on business in Canada without interfer- 
ence by the Federal authorities for the 
past eighteen months. It is in these 
circumstances that the present action has 
been launched. 

“The Government recognizes that 
there is a sharp conflict of opinion as 
to the merits of Federal versus Provin- 
cial supervision of insurance. In the 
United States there is exclusive state su- 
pervision and no Federal insurance de- 
partment, that dual supervision and regu- 
lation is a demonstrated failure. The 
Government believes, nevertheless, that 
it is not primarily concerned with this 
or that group’s conception of the public 
interest, but that the law of the Consti- 
tution, as represented by the British 
North America Act, must prevail. The 
several legislative powers of the Domin- 
ion and the Provinces are therein set 
out and their amendment is not generally 
considered to be within the realm of 
practical politics. Under such circum- 
stances any mutual Governmental ar- 
rangement regarding a delimination of 
jurisdiction effected outside the terms of 


the British North America Act as inter- 
preted by the court would represent a 
supervision of our Federal system.” 


_ The iitinty Eile paid to policyholders 
in 1928 $44,091,000 in the Life Depart- 
ment and $15,333,872 in the Accident and 
Liability Departments. 











FORGING AHEAD 
GAINS FOR 1928 
Increase in.Paid - for Business 

over 1927 . . 20.38% 


Inerease in Gain in Insurance 


in Force over 1927 42.21% 


Gain in Total Insurance in 
Force . 4 , 7.8% 


ANOTHER BIG YEAR AHEAD 


Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
Madison Ave. at 60th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
Founded 1850 


Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 
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Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 
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420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
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DISABILITY UNIFORMITY 

The life insurance companies had to 
call a halt in the race for liberality in 
disability provisions or they would have 
been facing a serious situation. A per- 
manent disability to a young insured 
means a long lifetime of subsequent an- 
nual payments by a life insurance com- 
pany. The insurance district is flooded 
with stories telling of pretty large losses 
arising from disability after policies have 
been in effect only a short time. The 
number of men walking the streets ap- 
parently in good health but suffering 
from mysterious nervous ailments and 
who are lifetime pensioners of insurance 
companies include artists who can no 
longer draw; writers who can no longer 
write, and musicians who can no longer 
play, although capable of making a com- 
fortable living in some other walk of 
life. 

The Insurance Departments have seen 
the trend toward the danger line but 
wanted the companies to act without 
legislative pressure. It finally resulted 
in a companies’ committee and a De- 
partmental committee, which have now 
reached an agreement with recommen- 
dations that will be presented to the 
companies for action next month. If the 
recommendations are adopted it will save 
the companies lots of money; and put 
the brakes on a ruinous competition. 

The new standard provisions will elim- 
inate the “professional man’s policy” as 
the proposed provisions prohibit payment 
of benefits when the disability does not 
permit him to perform the duties merely 
of his regular occupation. The new pro- 
visions also lengthen the waiting period. 





THE NEW MERIT RATING PLAN 

The announcement of a merit rating 
plan for private passenger cars this week 
by the Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America and its mate, the Alliance Cas- 
ualty, brings prominently into the iime- 
light the question of whether an assured 
who has not had an accident in a given 
length of time should be given a rate 
eredit for his good performance and in- 
nate caution, the circumstances and the 
assured’s character indicating, of course, 
that it is a good bet that he will con- 
tinue to escape serious accident or arrest 
for major traffic violations. 

The Reliance Casualty of Newark and 
the Merchants Indemnity have been the 
two principal companies using this plan 
heretofore. The volume of business pro- 
duced by both has been consistently in- 
creasing. And now with the adoption 
of the innovation by two other casualty 


companies (members of the powerful In- 
surance Co. of North America group) the 
situation assumes important aspects, es- 
pecially as at least one other prominent 
company is considering similar action. 

The plan has had a mixed reception 
in the insurance district this week. Com- 
pany executives and their automobile 
managers, immediately got busy with 
pencils and paper, weighing the respec- 
tive advantages and disadvantages of the 
new plan. Groups gathered informally 
in New York and Hartford for more 
discussion and yesterday a general meet- 
ing of the National Bureau of Casualty 
& Surety Underwriters was called to go 
over the entire situation. 

It is the attitude to be taken by the 
National Bureau that is engaging the 
most attention. Will the Bureau feel it- 
self forced to make changes in its auto- 
mobile manual so that its present mem- 
bers may be allowed to meet the new 
competition or will it stand pat on its 
past opinions? Will the Travelers de- 
clare itself on merit rating or will it 
wait awhile to watch the workings of 
the Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America plan? These and other ques- 
tions are. uppermost at this time and 
show the way the wind is blowing. 





SALE OF “THE SPECTATOR” 

Adding “The Spectator” to the United 
Publishers’ chain of trade newspapers is 
interesting from several angles. “The 
Spectator” has been a force in insurance 
almost from the date of its establish- 
ment sixty-two years ago. The Spec- 
tator Co. has not only published scores 
of books and hundreds of pamphlets of 
an educational nature, but has been Am- 
erican agents for the publications of 
Charles & Edwin Layton of London, 
most prominent British insurance pub- 
lishers. 

“The Spectator” will enjoy new life 
under the United Publishers’ regime, 
which has its own printing establishment 
and large financial resources. It will 
also bring new talent into the business 
of insurance journalism. 





DIE SOON AFTER INSURING 

Because of the many pneumonia 
deaths, Griffin M. Lovelace, third vice- 
president of the New York Life, informs 
agents that there comes a time, after 
other appeals have failed, when men 
must face the unpleasant fact that they 
might die soon. In 1929 659 policyhold- 
ers in ithe New York Life died before 
their insurance was a year old. 

Usually the New York Life agents re- 











The Human Side of Insurance 
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FARQUHAR 








Thomas L. Farquhar, one of the most 
cheerful, likeable and philosophical of 
the fire insurance presidents, who is head 
of the Newark Fire, a company estab- 
lished way back in 1811, will have round- 
ed out a quarter of a century of experi- 
ence with that organization next Mon- 
day. He began his career with the old 
Spring Garden of Philadelphia as reg- 
istry and supply clerk. At the time Wil- 
liam P. Worden was president and Clar- 
ence Porter secretary. He thought New 
York Citv offered greater opportunities 
and in 1901 he came here and spent 
three months with the old Greenwich 
Tnsurance Co. The late Charles E. Case, 
then United States manager of the Lon- 
don Assurance, offered him a job as ex- 
aminer. He was with that company for 
three years. His first road exnerience 
was with the Newark which companv he 
ioined in 1904 as special agent in New 
York and Pennsylvania. His territory 
grew until it included New England and 
sometimes part of the Western territorv. 
He was made agency superintendent in 
1911 and in the same year was elected 
secretary. In 1920 he was elected to the 
vice-presidency and was made head of 
the company in 1925. Incidentally, the 
Newark Fire has just increased its can- 
ital to $2,000,000 from $1,500,000 by 
means of a stock dividend. 

+ 1a 

A. Duncan Reid. president, Globe In- 
demnity, is now enjoving his annual win- 
ter vacation in Florida. 

* * * 


Charles E. Belcher, editor of The 
Standard, Boston, has been ill for some 
weeks. 





frain from emphasizing strongly the dan- 
ger of early death because they know 
that clients do not like to have that sub- 
ject dwelt upon. But there are times 
when this delicacy of feeling must be 
discarded. 

In the course of his comments on this 
subject, Dr. Lovelace told of a conver- 
sation of a man who had taken out in- 
surance after coming into contact with 


sudden deaths through pneumonia: “I~ 


must have adequate insurance. I can’t 
afford to let my babies take the risk.” 





Theodore Thulmeyer, new insur2ince 
commissioner of Wyoming, is a practical 
insurance man. Twenty-two years ago 
Mr. Thulmeyer joined the Oscar Watson 
agency of the Mutual Life at Alamazor. 
da, N. M. Mr. Thulmeyer resigne1 as 
Wyoming district manager for the Mu- 
tual Life under Mr. Watson, now man- 
ager of the company for Colorado and 
Wyoming, to accept the commissicner- 
ship. He has been at Cheyenne as dis- 
trict manager for twelve years, never 
having left Mr. Watson. For the past 
three or four years Mr. Thulmeyer has 
been dabbling in politicsas a side-line, 
but he has never before held office. 

* * kk, 

Sir James Hamilton, managing director 
of the Yorkshire, has also been made 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the company. The former chairman, 
Edwin Gray, has resigned because of ill 
health. Robert M. Hamilton, son of Sir 
James, and foreign manager of the York- 
shire, has been made sub-manager. 

‘ * * Mat 

Dr. Lee K. Frankel of the Metropoli- 
tan Life, in charge of the company’s 
welfare division, has mailed to friends 
an interesting booklet. “Adventuring For 
Health,” describing the series of expe- 
ditions in behalf of the Metropolitan 
Life’s Industrial policyholders under- 
taken by that division. It was just 
twenty vears ago that the Metropolitan 
began its program of health education 
of the policyholders. 

* * & 

John S. Turn has not been elected a 
director of the Standard Fire of Hart- 
ford as was formerly printed in The 
Eastern Underwriter. Instead, the latest 
addition to his titles is vice-president of 
the Standard Fire. 

* * * 

Harold Chandler, secretary of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, has a fine baritone voice. 
Last week he gave a recital in Hartford 
with Miss Kathryn Horahan. Among 
other numbers, Mr. Chandler sang the 
Massenet aria, “Vision Fugitive.” 

* * * 

Edward S. Dunlap, vice-president of 
the Elliott-Travelers agency at Buffalo, 
1s receiving congratulations on a_ son 
born recently to Mrs. Dunlap. 

ee ie 

Miss Pyrrha Sheffield has resigned as 
librarian of the library of the Insurance 
Society, Chicago. 

xk * ok 

J. F. Guinness, vice-president of the 
National Union Fire, is in charge of a 
course of lecture study at the home of- 
fice, assisted by Messrs. Fingerhuth, 
Burnham, Morin, Ayers, Parker, Reilly, 
Dundas, Harper and Blair of the Na- 
tional Union staff. The course is based 
on and follows the curriculum of the In- 
surance Institute of America, Inc. Lec- 
tures are held twice a week from 
o’clock until 6 o’clock in the directors’ 
room of the company. All employes of 
the company are eligible to membe-ship, 
as are all agents of the company. 

* * & 

R. C. Sheriff, author of “Jou ney’s 
End,” the war play which is the !atest 
hit in New York and London, we> for- 
merly a British insurance man. 





INSURANCE DEP’T. TO MOVE 

The New York Insurance Depariment 
now located at 165 Broadway will move 
very shortly to more commodious quat- 
ters at 111 John street. 





F. D. KINEKE PROMOTED 
Frank D. Kineke, for many years 4 
member of the mathematical depari ment 
of The Prudential with the tiie % 


mathematician, has been promoted to the 
rank of assistant actuary of the company: 
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Insurance Men At Play 
The picture at the bottom of this page 
was of the jolly and unique dinner party 
given in honor of the sixtieth birthday 
of Bayard P. Holmes of the Hooper- 
Holmes Bureau, New York. Mr. Holmes 


is in cap and gown. Standing on his 
left is T. B. M. Terhune; on his right 
is James R. Garrett. Seated at Mr. Gar- 
rett’s side is Chauncey S.S. Miller. Read- 
ing then from right around the table are 
the following: John Baptiste, John J. 
Fleming, Robert W. Bonynge, W. H. 
Miller, Capt. H. C. Piercy, W. C. Potter, 
Nicholas Muller, Austin D. Reily, Wil- 
liam J. Graham, J. Laverne Wood, W. 
Eugene Roesche, Charles H. Holland, W. 
H. Oliver, R. A- Mansfield Hobbs, Harry 
Mook. On the extreme right of the 
picture: T. M. Townsend, A. L. Johnston, 
Ls N. Van Zandt, E. S. Anderson, J. J. 
ing. 

Seated on the extreme left and read- 
ing left to right: Charles F. Howell, A. 
G. Hall, John A. Griffin, Lee J. Wolfe 
and W. M. Tomlins, Jr. Names of three 
men standing at left: not identified. 




















A. C. Pearson New Figure in 
Insurance Journalism 

Andrew C. Pearson, chairman of the 
board of the United Business Publishers, 
Inc., which has just gained control of 
“The Spectator,” was once in the insur- 
ance field although not for long. 

Born in Coffeyville, Kansas, educated in 
a Methodist school and then a graduate of 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl., 
Mr. Pearson became a claim adjuster for 
the Guarantor Liability Indemnity of 
Philadelphia with whom he remained for 
about a year. The company has long 
been out of business. 

Pearson then went into the publishing 
business and for seven years was with 
the “Dry Goods Reporter” in Chicago. 
He was transferred to New York, be- 
coming head of the “Dry Goods Econo- 
mist,” and later of the Textile Publish- 
ing Co. 

Two years ago he was elected vice- 
president of the United Publishers Cor- 
poration which was absorbed last year 
by the United Business Publishers, Inc., 
which controls a large fleet of trade pub- 
lications. 


Versatile Publishers 


Several members of the insurance trade 
journal fraternity are also publishers of 
financial magazines. 

The largest group of such publications 
is known as. the De Puy Publications 
and consists of the “Underwriters Re- 
view” of Des Moines. the “Northwestern 
Banker” of Des Moines, the “Iowa Bank 
Directory of Des Moines, the “Central 
Western Banker” of Omaha and the 
“Mid-Western Banker” of Milwaukee. 
Clifford De Puy is the publisher of these 
magazines. Closely associated with him 
is Gerald A. Snider, associate publisher. 

Glen D. Mathews recently purchased 
from Clifford De Puy and Gerald A. Sni- 
der their interests in the “Insurance 
Magazine” of Kansas City, also a Kan- 
sas City financial magazine, “Bank 
News.” 

Donald H. Clark, publisher of “Life 
Insurance Selling,” of St. Louis, also 
owns the “Mid-Continent Banker” of 
that city. James J. Wengert, associate 
publisher, is his partner. 

* * * 


Fireman’s Fund Register of Shipping 


The Fireman’s Fund of Saa Francisco 
issues each year free of charge a most 
useful and interesting handbook of Pa- 
cific Coast nautical information. Contain- 
ing more than 200 pages, this volume 
cites the name, number, hull construction, 
gross and net tonnage, age, dimensions, 
place of construction, home port, name 
of managing owner and horsepower of 
every vessel documented on the Pacific 
Coast of the United States and Hawaiian 
Islands. In addition to this there is a 
host of valuable data about towage rates, 
drydocks and marine railways and other 
analagous information. 

Glancing over the pages other than 
those devoted to the register of shipping, 
I find suggestions to facilitate the han- 
dling of cargo claims, illustrated rules 
to resucitate the apparently drowned, 
general information regarding time ball 
service, furnishing of pilot charts, latest 
advice as to reported derelicts, text of 
the York-Antwerp Rules of 1890 and the 
revised rules of 1924, the Harter Act of 
1893, illustrations of storm warning flags, 
weather conditions by months in the 


northern Pacific, a map giving phases 
of the moon in 1929, the rules of the 
road at sea, which cover eight full pages, 
the international conference rules relat- 
ing to bills of lading, the Institute Cargo 
Clauses, F. P. A. (1927), a list of radio 
compass stations on the United States 
Pacific Coast with rules on how to find 
the true bearings of a vessel and dis- 
tances at sea from San Francisco. 

The Beaufort scale of wind force is 
employed by the United States Weather 
Bureau in the wording of all wind fore- 
casts and storm warnings. One often 
wonders what the signficance is of such 
terms as “moderate,” “fresh,” “strong” 
and “gale,” and these are given in this 
table, contained in the Fireman’s Fund 
Register. The terms light, gentle, mod- 
erate and fresh describe various winds 
up to twenty-four miles an hour. A 
strong wind runs from twenty-five to 
thirty-eight miles an hour, a gale from 
thirty-nine to fifty-four miles an hour, 
a whole gale fifty-five to seventy-five 
miles an hour, and a hurricane is any 
wind above seventy-five miles an hour. 

+ 4 6 


An Unusual Damage Suit 

Probably the first suit ever filed against 
a newspaper asking damages alleged to 
have been received as a result of the 
operation of a dirigible is scheduled for 
trial in Cleveland soon. The defendants 
are the Akron “Times-Press” and the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

It was filed by Thornton Neiswonger, 
a farmer living near Alliance, O. 

Neiswonger alleges that the Goodyear 
dirigible, “Pilgrim,” while flying over his 
farm en route from Akron to Alliance 
October 29, 1927, caused his team of 
horses to become frightened and run 
away, throwing him to the ground and 
causing injuries. He asks $10,000 dam- 
ages. 

At the time of the alleged accident, 
the “Pilgrim” was delivering football ex- 
tras of the “Times-Press” from Akron 
to Alliance, where the Akron University- 
Mt. Union football game was being 
played. 

In answers filed in Federal Court, de- 
fendants deny the blimp was the cause 
of the accident through low flying or 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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Detroit Winner Of 
Fire Waste Contest 


PHILADELPHIA COMES SECOND 
Winners in Other Ceaaies Include Erie, 
Pa., Lakewood, O., Owensboro 
And Albany, Ga. 

Detroit, Mich., fifth largest city in the 
U1 nited States with a population of about 
1,350,000 and a tremendous center of in- 
dastrial activity, made the best fire waste 
reduction in 1928 among the cities of 
more than 500,000 population entered in 


the fire waste contest of the National 
Fire Waste Council. This city was de- 
clared the grand winner in the contest 


conducted by chambers of commerce all 
over the country at the meeting of the 
Fire Waste Council held Tuesday in 
Washington. 
Philadelphia, 
was the 
city class, 


grand winner last year, 
leading honor city in the big 
with Pittsburgh and Milwau- 
kee in third and fourth places respec- 
Winners in other classes were: 
cities of 100,000 to 500,000 population, 
rie, with honorable mention for Cin- 
cinnati, Portland, Ore., and Rochester, 
N. Y.; citles between 50,000 and 100,000, 
Lakewood, Ohio, with honorable men- 

n for Lansing, Mich., Hammond, Ind., 
and Greensboro, N. C.; cities between 
20,000 and 50,000, Owensboro, with hon- 
rable mention for Durham,‘N. C., Wat- 
ertown, N. Y., and Richmond, Calif., and 
cities under 20,000, Albany, Ga., the win- 
ner, with honorable mention to Fremont, 
Mich., Perryton, Tex., and Pottstown, Pa. 

Analysis of the reports from the 374 


° = 
tively. 


+ 


cities competing in last year’s contest 
showed that the number_of fires was 13% 
above the average for the previous five 
years, but the per capita loss had dropped 
25%. The per capita loss in 1928 is 


estimated at $2.35, against $3.77 in 1925, 


$3.07 in 1926 and $2.70 in 1927. Increased 
automobile fires and the movement to- 
ward the suburbs, with consequent in- 


eases in grass and woods fires, were 
suggested as possible reasons for the in- 
rease in. the fires reported. 

\ model law for rural fire departments 
has been submitted to a number of legis- 
lators, reports of the agricultural com- 

ittee declared, with adoption anticipated 
this year by lowa. Other activities of 
the council were reported to be progress- 
ing steadily, with rapidly increasing in- 
terest displayed in the work by business 
men, farmers and the public generally. 





JERSEY MAY HAVE FIRE PROBE 


Bill Introduced in Legislature Calling for 
Alleged Trust Investigation; Attack 
Ramsay Act 
If a bill sponsored by Senator Simp- 
son in the New Jersey Legislature is 
approved by the Legislature and signed 
by Goy. Larson, fire insurance in New 
Jersey will be investigated by a legisla- 
tive commission. Senator Simpson con- 


tends that there is “a fire insurance 
trust” operating as a result of the Ram- 
say Act of 1913. He also alleges that 


this act was intended to permit a com- 
bination that had been declared illegal 
by the court of Errors and Appeals. 
The bill calls for the appointment of 
two senators and two assemblymen_ to 
examine the entire fire situation in New 
Jersey. The committee would be espe- 
cially authorized to ascertain whether 
there is a combination of fire insurance 
companies by which rates are fixed or 
monoplistic control is authorized. 





E. H. C. DURHAM IN NEW YORK 

. H. C. Durham, fire manager of the 
London Assurance at the home office in 
London, arrived in New York on Wed- 
nesday on the “Berengaria” for a visit 
to the American offices of the company. 


E. U. A. to Fight Excess 
Commissions in Cities 


CONSIDERING FOUR REMEDIES 





Separation, Uniform Commission Agree- 
ments and Rate Reductions Are 
Among Ideas Suggested 





Four methods of defeating the pay- 
ment of excess fire insurance commis- 
sions in excepted cities of the East were 
considered at the meeting last week in 
New York of the Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association. This problem of controlling 
the flow of preferred business in large 
city agencies has grown troublesome, es- 
pecially since many non-association com- 
panies are willing to pay high rates of 
commission and much above those per- 
mitted by the E. U. A. members. As 
the non-association companies are repre- 
sented in the same agencies with E. U. 
A. writers, the latter are becoming less 
inclined to permit this transfer of busi- 
ness from their books to continue unde- 
fended. 

It is the hope of many E. U. A. com- 
panies that local agency organizations in 
excepted cities will take action them- 
selves to limit the commissions payable 
by all companies and prohibit the ac- 
ceptance by agents of any higher scale 
than that declared acceptable and uni- 
form by each local board. A few cities 
have already taken such action in the 
past. Company executives contend that 
a large number of the old established 
local agencies are far from being in favor 
of excess commissions, even though on 
the face of it, they stand to gain by ac- 
cepting higher rates from those non- 
beard companies willing to pay. Ex- 
cess commissions invariably attract new- 
comers to the business, lead to excess fa- 
cilities and other forms of inflation, 
arouse complaints from the public about 
high rates and on the whole so upset 
the stability of the fire insurance busi- 
ness as to cause a loss in the end to 
those agencies which have been oper- 
ating successfully over a period of years 
at fixed and reasonable rates of com- 
pensation. 

Plans Companies May Try 

While the companies desire most to 
have control of commission payments 
exercised and supervised by the local 
agency forces themselves, in the event 
that such a course fails to take care of 
the unhealthy situation existing today, 
the companies themselves have three 
plans now under consideration. The first 
of these is the execution of commission 
agreements containing a uniform com- 
mission clause, compelling E. U. A. mem- 
bers to retire from any agency refusing 
to sign or to live up to such an agree- 
ment. This program would permit the 
continuation of mixed agencies, but would 
have for its object the elimination of 
excess commissions of any form what- 
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Plan Your Work and Work Your Plan 


Halifax special agents are equipped to help you 
not only with the selection of risks and the general 
insurance office routine but also in many other ways 
giving you the benefit of their frequent contacts 
with hundreds of local agents. 


Men engaged in business other than insurance 
devote much time to the careful planning of their 
selling campaigns. 
followed in the insurance business. 


Plan your work. Fine! It’s equally important 
to work your plan, making changes in your cam 
paign strategy from time to time to meet any un 
foreseen situations which may arise. 


Halifax special agents can assist you in campaign 


THE HALIFAX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


59 Maiden Lane, New York, N. Y. 


This same principle should be 











violate this rule, the E. U. A. 


would leave the agency. 

The second thought of the E. U. A. 
fire companies is to reduce rates on prof- 
itable classes of business in excepted ter- 
ritories where commission conditions are 
unsatisfactory. Ww ere this done, the non- 
board companies would certainly be 
forced to reduce their rates also, and 
likewise their commissions. Whether 
cutting rates would lead to a rate war 
and in the end not disturb the commis- 
sion differential but leave both parties to 
the controversy with less income is an 
open question. Rate reductions have been 
made just recently by the Eastern Au- 
tomobile Underwriters’ Conference to 
offset the lower rates of non-conference 
writers and the outcome of this experi- 
meut will be studied closely by the East- 
ern Underwriters’ Association. 

As the final shot, the E. U. A. is con- 
sidering enforcing a separation movement 
in the excepted city area more drastic 
than that now employed in ordinary ter- 
ritory. This would imply probably the 
existence of one kind of agency, the 
clear. An agency would be permitted 
to be mixed, as most of them are today, 


companies 





ever. In the event an agent should only in the event the non-board compa- 
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| The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. | 











United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York iy 

J. A. KELSEY, General Agent GEORGE Z. DAY, Ass’t General Agent | 
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nics agreed to abide by the commission 
scales of the E. U. A. companies as 
contained in the commission agreement 
proposal cited above. If the non-board 
writers persisted in seeking to pay high- 
er commissions the agents would be given 
no choice but to refuse the excess 
commission offer or have the E. U. A. 
cempanies withdraw. 

In the light of the results of the sepa- 
ration movement in ordinary territory 
where the number of mixed agencies is 
gradually but steadily declining, the 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association feels 
that the separation weapon would be 
most effective in bringing about an end 
to the present rather effective competi- 
tion of the non-board fire insurers. On 
the other hand, company officials say 
that they would prefer to allow the lo- 
cal agents through their own well organ- 
ized boards to be the first to consider 
a solution of the problem. The compa- 
nies claim that they will not® continue 
to tolerate the handicap under which 
they are now operating in the large cit- 
ies, but they are willing, before coming 
to any decision, to give serious ¢ nsid- 
eration to whatever suggestions and 
recommendations may come from the 
agency forces themselves. 





ROSENWEIG DINNER SPEAKERS 
Several prominent insurance men it 
New York are scheduled to be sp: 7 
at the dinner to be given on A; 
to Charles S. Rosenweig by th Fire 
Marine and Liability Brokers’ Associa 
tion. They include Insurance Superit 
tendent Albert Conway, former Superit- 
tendent James A. Beha, Insurance Coml- 
missioner Howard P. Dunham, o! Cot- 
necticut, Willis O. Robb, former manager 
of the New York Fire Insurance Ex 
change, and-Charles R. Pitcher, forme! 
president of the New York Fire /nsur- 
ance Exchange. 





C. F. SHALLCROSS RETURNS 
Cecil F. Shallcross, United States mat- 
ager of the North British & Mercantile, 
returned to New York this week from 4 
trip to Bermuda. 
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Ludlum Praises Fire 
Waste Contest Highly 


HAS ACHIEVED FINE RESULTS 
Home Vice-President Says This Method 
Has Stimulated Widespread Interest 
in Fire Prevention 








Cc. A. Ludlum, vice-president of the 
Home of New York, and also chairman 
of the National Fire Waste Council sub- 
committee of the insurance committee of 


the United: States Chamber of Com- 
merece, says that probably the outstand- 
ing fire prevention activity — since 
the days of Nero has been the 


contest sponsored by the National Fire 
Waste Council. Speaking Tuesday in 


Washington before the annual meeting 
body Mr. Ludlum went on 


of that 





Cc. A. LUDLUM 
to state that business men, members 
of chembers of commerce in each 
city entered in this annual contest, 
are led to take an active part in pro- 


moting fire prevention work and thus 


overcome natural inertia and careless- 
ness. 
Mr. Ludlum believes that this contest 


has accomplished the seemingly impos- 
sible tack of getting citizens to work to 
prevent fire, and to harbor the thought 
that m , longer i is fire prevention the sole 
problem of insurance companies. It is 


highly fortunate that chambers of com- 
merce and similar bodies have been led 
to rexlize that the prevention of fire in 


an in lustrial plant already in the city is 


as important from an economic stand- 
point as the winning of a new industrial 
plant for the community, said Mr. Lud- 
lum. Mase men are put out of work by 
fire they leave the place or become a 
comnmiinity problem such as arises in 
any locality that lacks employment op- 
portu ity. 


“Buiding to resist fire is important 


as is the teaching of carefulness,” Mr. 
Ludlum stated, “and it should be appar- 
ent that all organizations interested in 
America’s fire-safety and the conserva- 
tion of its created resources should 
sponsor a safe and s?ne construction 
Program that would reflect credit upon 
comminity intelligence, and combine 
their :esources and informed knowledge 


to bring about greater fire resistance in 
buildings, 


Question of Personal Responsibility 


“As to how far the state or local gov- 
ernment should go toward recognizing 
and imposing person»l responsibility for 
carelessness respecting matters which 
affect fire losses I am not prepared to 
Say. There can be little doubt that ‘the 
American idea of personal liberty is in- 
terpreted as a license to subject one’s 
neighbor and the community to ‘risk of 
te’ (as one writer. a professor of eco- 
nomics, has stated), has contributed 
greatly to the excessive waste through 
re loss that this country has sustained. 
Owever, I would hesitate to suggest an 


as 


extension of paternalistic governmental 
authority as a remedy. 

“Local communities may. however, rec- 
ognize the fact that preventable fire loss 
is a community offense by ordinances 
which follow the position of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U. S. A. as in- 
dicated by the declaration of its annu7l 
meeting in 1923, which was ‘personal lia- 
bility for damages accruing to others 
through fire caused by gross negligence 
should be enforced in ways which will 
bring home to individuals their proper 
responsibility.’ 

“When I think about fire prevention, 
one phase of the subject arises in my 
mind, that is the necessity of constantly 
teaching carefulness in regard to fire. 
This appears to be a never-failing job. 
Each new generation seemingly must be 
taught all over again. In fact, many 
people have to be taught the same thing 
many times! I should hate to think that 
our fire prevention progress were de- 
pendent upon so uncertain a premise as 
the instinctive carefulness of the average 
individual. 

Constant Reiteration Essential 

“Tt seems to be necessary, if anv im- 
pression is to be madde, to create if pos- 
sible. a habit of caution and carefulness 
on the part of the individual citizen bv 
constant reiteration and preachment of 
fire prevention. That indeed is the ur- 
derlying reason for the existence of this 
National Fire Waste Council. 

“Human nature being what it is, with 
self-interest the potent motivating im- 
pulse in most individuals, it is quite im- 
nortant to put over, so to speak, the 
iden and conviction that such individual 
self-interest is involved in the question. 
That is not easv to do. It is, however. 
true that individual interests are affected 
bv the excessive fire waste of the coun- 
trv, just as the individual citizens con- 
stituting the public are personally affect- 
ed by and therefore concerned with in- 
terruption of transportation facilities bv 
a railroad strike or deprivation of fuel 
by a coal strike. 

“Tt is admitted and recognized that ll 
fire losses are in the final analysis paid 
by society and that every fire loss ac- 
cordingly represents a real loss to so- 
ciety, but the average individual is not 
much concerned over the final analysis 
from which he feels himself quite re- 
mote. 

School Teaching Beneficial 

“It is reasonable to believe that the 
terching of fire prevention in schools has 
a beneficial result. One hears of a child 
saving his life, or preventing the destruc- 
tion of his home, because he remembered 
one of the lessons taught. Nevertheless, 
it seems that in many cases the early 
lessons are forgotten when youth reaches 
the carefree age of the late ’teens or 
early twenties. Then we find him care- 
lessly tossing away a lighted cigarette 
or match, or doing some of the many 
other seemingly unimportant things that 
so often bring injury or death by fire 
and the destruction of property vaiues, 
so that carefulness must be taught all 
over again. In later life, perhaps when 
he reaches middle age, he may finally be- 
come what one could call habitwally care- 
ful. But, new generations arrive and 
the process must be repeated—it seems 
unending. 

“How, then, may we hope that fire- 
safety will be achieved for America on 
a permanent basis? A partial answer 
will be found in building programs that 
prohibit the construction of fire-unsafe 
buildings. Fire prevention engineers 
who have made a study of the subject tell 
us how to map out this program; in fact 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
has a recommended building code which 
is a suitable guide. Such a program 
must begin with the architect, for mani- 
festly if fire-safety is not included in 
the plans the finished buildings will not 
have that quality. And the safety plan 
should continue all the wav down the 
line. Good materials should be employed 
and builders, contractors and laborers 
should build fire resistance into all struc- 
tures. It is also necessary of course to 
see that fire-protective devices are prop- 
erly installed.” 


E. U. A. Takes Action 
On General Agencies 


DEFINES THEIR OPERATIONS 





Given Until End of 1932 to Divest Them- 
selves of All Connections With 
Local Agency Business 





The Eastern Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion took action last week to prevent the 
question of local agents securing general 
agency commissions becoming acute in 
this part of the country, by adopting a 
general agency rule prohibiting general 
agencies having any financial or other 
interests in local agencies or their busi- 
ness in E. U. A. ordinary territory. This 
move was taken to put a stop to local 
writing general agencies in the few 
places where they exist in E. U. A. or- 
dinary territory and also to eliminate the 
possibility of a further spread of this 
undesirable method of securing excess 
commissions. The E. U. A. recognizes 
that if it is to control commissions and 
other costs of acquiring fire insurance 
business it must shut down hard upon 
all means which may be used within the 
law, so to speak, to defeat the very pur- 
pose of the organization. 

At the general meeting of the Associa- 
tion on last Thursday, March 21, the 
following general agency rule was 
adopted: 

“A general agency is an individual or 
firm exercising supervision over the local 
agency and field operations of a com- 
pany or its underwriters’ department or 
companies in and throughout some defi- 
nitely specified territory or territories, 
respectively ; whose office is located else- 
where than at the home office of such 
company or companies. who receives and 
passes upon all daily reports and monthly 
accounts and receives and is responsible 
for agency balances, handles the adjust- 
ment of losses and has supervision and 
control over all of the local agencies and 
the local agency business, and the spe- 
cial agents of the company or companies 
or underwriters’ department in the pre- 
scribed field of the general agency, and 
who further complies with the follow- 
ing requirements and qualifications, viz. : 
Underwriters’ Departments 

“(a) Definition of underwriters depart- 
ment.—An ‘Underwriters Department’ 
must operate, and maintain bona fide 
producing agencies, in not less than three 
states within the jurisdiction of this as- 
sociation before it is eligible to estab- 
lish a general agency. 

“(b) None other than Eastern Under- 
writers’ Association members may be 
represented or served by any general 
avency. (The intent and application of 
this proscription is that no one acting 
for a non-association company as a gen- 
“eral agency operating in ordinary terri- 
tory is eligible to act either as such or 
as a local agency or in any other repre- 
sentative capacity, for a company mem- 
ber of this association in any territory.) 

“(c) No general agency shall conduct, 
maintain or have any financial interest, 
direct or indirect, in a local agency or a 
local agency business located in ordinary 
territory. 

“(d) A general agency shall be held 
to strict compliance with: all the rules 
and requirements of this association in 
respect of the local agents under its 
jurisdiction, and be responsible as a de- 
partmental or territorial office of the 
company or companies for which he acts 
as regards such compliance, failing in 
which in any respect he shall thereupon 
be ineligible to represent any member of 
this association. 

“Provided that requirement (c) shall 
not be in effect until December 31, 1932. 

“Except as provided in the next pre- 
ceding paragraph no member of this as- 
sociation may appoint, maintain or con- 
tinue any general agency in the territory 
of this association except such as com- 
ply with the conditions, qualifications 
and requirements as herein set forth. 

No New Ineligible Agencies Allowed 

“No new appointment or establishment 
of any general agency which will be in- 


eligible as such under these rules after 
December 31, 1932, shall be permissible 
in the meantime. 

“These rules shall not be held to su- 
persede or conflict with any rule or regu- 
lation recommended by territorial com- 
mittees for excepted territories and ap- 
proved and adopted by this association 
for the governance of operation in’ such 
excepted territories, nor until otherwise 
ordered by this association shall: they 
be held to govern operations in any of 
the excepted territories (in which cate- 
gory are included the twenty-seven cit- 
ies and towns adjacent to Boston and 
the New York suburban field), nor in 
the state of New Jersey, but shall apply 
to all operations in ordinary territory by 
a general agency whether the same be 
domiciled in an excepted territory, local- 
ly or not, and as to the state of New 
Jersey, shall apply as to any new ap- 
pointment. 

“The members of this association obli- 
gate themselves to comply with the gen- 
eral agency rules of the New York Su- 
burban Exchange in connection with 
general agencies in that territory.” 

During the discussion which preceded 
the adoption of this rule. it was ruled 
that in the interim period prior to De- 
cember 31, 1932, no general agent may 
receive more than local agent’s commis- 
sion on business produced by the local 
agency maintained by such general 
agency. All general agency appoint- 
ments must be reported to the associa- 
tion and their eligibility determined by 
the appropriate committee. 





HANOVER CAPITAL INCREASE 





Directors Recommend $1,000,000 Addi- 
tional Through Stock Dividend and 
; Sale of New Stock 

Directors of the Hanover Fire of New 
York voted last week to recommend to 
the stockholders an increase in the capi- 
tal stock from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000, 
through the declaration of a stock divi- 
dend of $300,000 and the issue of 70,000 
new shares of stock of a par value of 
$10 each. The new stock would be sold 
to present stockholders, agents and em- 
ployes of the company at a price which 
has not yet been fixed. A special meet- 
ing of stockholders to vote upon these 
recommendations will be held some time 
in April or May. 

The Hanover Fire has made rapid 
progress during the five years that 
President Charles W. Higley has been 
in office. The capital has been doubled 
and the assets have more than doubled. 
They amount now to more than $19,000,- 
000 and the surplus has been increased 
from somewhat over $2,000,000 to 
$10,000,000. 


SYRACUSE CLUB CHANGES 

The Syracuse Underwriters’ Exchange, 
Tnc., last week formally absorbed the 
Insurance Agents’ Club of Syracuse at 
a meeting at the Hotel Syracuse. The 
club has been operating for about ten 
years as the local board of that city. 
The officers of the Exchange are: Eu- 
gene A. Beach, former president of the 
New York State Association of Local 
Agents, president; Louis Steinbecker, 
vice-president; Frank A. Rupp, secre- 
tary-treasurer; Harry H. Wadsworth, P. 
D. Fogg and W. J. Farber. directors for 
one year; Milton H. Northrup, Edward 
Dunn and A. J. Gerber, directors for 
two years, and B. J. Gracey. Charles B. 
Gere and W. J. Richards, diregtors for 
three years. 


GERMANIC JOINS P. F. U. A. 
The Germanic Fire of New York has 
been elected a member of the Philadel- 

phia Fire Underwriters Association. 











NAME BROOKLYN AGENTS 
The Americon of Newark has appoint- 
ed Kahn & Leith, of 142 Montague street, 
Brooklvn. as agents for that borough. 
Edward H. Kahn and Nicholas are the 
heads of this agency which also writes 
for the Girard F. & M., Dubuque, First 
American. Northern of N. Y., Millers 
Nation+l, State Assurance and the Tokio 
& F 


avi. 

















"Tested Methods”— 2. 






















































































“Too busy.” That made Jim Allen sore and set 
him to thinking, which was the best thing that 
could have happened to him. 


Then came the inspiration. Jim concluded that 
business men ought to be interested in buying 
insurance as they bought other things. He did 
not believe that they wanted “insurance bargains”, 
but he did conclude that they would want their 
insurance dollars to buy service, advice and 
efficiency as well as protection. 


On this hunch Jim set to work. He studied the 
tisks of his prospects. He found that a fire door 
here, a sprinkler system there and a safety-guard 








INSURANCE COMPANY 
Glens Falls, NewYork . 


**The Glens Falls Fleet’ 





“Tell him [’'m too busy — 


and I don’t need any more insurance!” 


somewhere else, would improve risks, reduce 
hazards and lower premiums. In almost every case 
he was able to divert the premium savings thus 
affected to the purchase of some other form of 
insurance that had been neglected. 


In this way, and without reducing his premium 
income, Jim made risks safer and was able to give 
the buyers of insurance more for their money. It 
inevitably led to the sale of other forms of insur- 
ance, and, paradoxical as it may seem, in reducing 
premiums, Jim increased them. 


Thus, in giving intelligent service to others, did 
Jim solve his own problem. 
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‘Anaines Fire Losses 
Of The Last Decade 


MOST CLASSES SHOW DECLINE 


Fireworks, Explosions and Incendiarism, 
However, Reversed Trend in 1927 
and Showed an Increase 





While the total fire loss of this coun- 
try during 1927 was $89,000,000 lower 
than in 1926, losses from four secondary 
causes of fire rose from $8,629,200 to 
$11,601,836 in 1927, an increase of about 
$4,830,000 according to C. L. Simpson, 
assistant to the general manager of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, in 
speaking Tuesday of this week im Wash- 
ington before the meeting of the Na- 
tional Fire Waste Council. This increase 
in the fire loss came from causes which 
of late years have been considered well 
under control, said Mr. Simpson, and 
they are fireworks and_ firecrackers, 
open lights, explosions and incendiarism. 

With his address before the Council 
Mr. Simpson presented a chart giving 
the statistical fire record for a period 
of ten years of nine of the leading causes 
of fire. 

Chart No. 1 represented losses due to 
defective chimneys and flues. In 1918 
the loss amounted to $11,985,782 and in 
1926 to $23,111,618, dropping to $19,523,- 
904 in 1927. 

Chart No. 2 indicated fire losses due 
to hot ashes, coals and open fires. In 
1918 the loss was $3,213,075. It reached 
its peak at $6,851,460 in 1926. It dropped 
to $5,171,491 in 1927. 

Matches and Smoking Losses 

“Chart No. 3, representing matches and 
smoking losses, shows a very sharp in- 
crease from the year 1919,” said Mr. 
Simpson. 

“In 1918 the loss amounted to $16,453,- 
562, dropping off nearly two million dol- 
lars in 1919. It rose to $30,000,000 in 
1924, dropping off only $150,000 in 1926 
and in 1927 falling to $29,334,929. 
Whether increased sales of tobacco had 
anything to do with increasing the haz- 
ard of fire by smoking has not yet been 
specifically determined. However, it 
can safely be assumed that the number 
of new smokers, especially among 
women, has contributed to the hazard. 

“Chart No. 4. Like the previous 
charts, petroleum and its products 
show a decline in losses in 1919 from 
that of 1918. In 1918 the figure was 
$6,471,110, in 1919 $5,182,086. The steady 


increase over a period of seven years. 


terminated in 1926 at $14,978,591, drop- 
pins, in- 1927, to almost the same figure 
as that of 1925, $12,691,718. The prin- 
cipal causes for increased oil fires in 
industry are attributable to greater pro- 
duc:ion of motor vehicles in recent years 
and the demand for oil. 
Losses Caused by Sparks on Roofs 


chart No. 6. Losses due to sparks 
on -oofs amounted to $6,703,037 in 1918. 
The figure steadily declined from 1923 
for the next three years to $14,112,947 
and dropped to $11,256,303 in 1927. 
“hart No. 7. Losses due to stoves, 
furnaces, boilers and their pipes 
amounted to $12,224,445 for 1918. In 
1925 they amounted to $20,416,785, rising 
again to $21,977,124 in 1926. In 1927 they 
dropped to $17,986,432, a difference of 
{090,000 over the previous year. 
Chart No. 8, representing losses due 
to exposure (including conflagrations) 
Shows losses of $63,735,399 in 1918. The 
year 1924 showed losses of $60,145,047, 
with four conflagrations averaging be- 


tween $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 each. In 
1925 losses rose to $61,392,814, eight con- 
flagrations claiming $24,900,000, the 
greatest being the $7,000,000 Palm Beach 
fire. There was a steady drop to $65,- 
082,747 in 1927, with six small confla- 
grations of about $2,000,000 each.” 





MINERSVILLE LOCAL BOARD 


The fire and casualty agents of Miners- 
ville, Pa., last week organized a local 
board known as the Minersville Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents, which is affili- 
ated with the Pennsylvania State As- 
sociation and the National Association. 
Through this organization the Minersville 
insurance men will be in a position to 
co-operate with the other organized 
agents in all parts of the state. The of- 
ficers of the new association are: presi- 
dent, Ira B. Jones; vice-president, John 
Dando; secretary-treasurer, Philip J. 
Doyle, and chairman of the executive 
committee, Charles F. Kear. 





POLISH COMPANIES IN MARKET 


It is expected that a considerable num- 
ber of small Polish companies will not 
be able to comply with the requirements 
of the government to show a minimum 
working capital of 2,000,000 zloty, and 
will have to discontinue business. One 
of them, the Polonia has been acquired 
by the Assicurazioni Generali, and sev- 
eral others are reported to be in nego- 
tiation with strong foreign groups. 


REPORT OF THE M. & M. FIRE 


The Merchants & Manufacturers, of 
the Corroon & Reynolds group, reported 
for 1928 earnings and gains to stock- 
holders of $4.78 on the 200,000 shares of 
stock outstanding at the close of the 
year. In 1929 the company absorbed 
the premium reserve requirements on a 
premium income of $2,151,188, amount- 
ing to $492,134 and in addition was able 
to add to its surplus and voluntary re- 
serve the sum of $482,628. The com- 
pany’s statement at the year end showed 
assets of $5,774,475, an increase of $3,- 
290,184; premium reserve, $1,123,593; vol- 
untary reserve for development, contin- 
gencies and fluctuation in the value of 
securities, $1,982,628; surplus to policy- 
holders, $2,500,000, an increase of $1,000,- 
000 over the figures of December 31, 1927. 





SUBURBAN CLUB MEETING 


The Suburban New York Field Club 
will hold its next meeting on Monday 
evening, April 1, at six o’clock, at the 
Planters Restaurant on Greenwich street. 
The speaker will be C. A. Roach, super- 
visor of the Retail Credit Association, 
who will talk on credit conditions. 





HEADS MIDDLESEX MUTUAL 


H. Evans Davis has been elected presi- 
dent of the Middlesex Mutual Assurance 
of Middletown, N. Y., succeeding James 
K. Grey, who has become chairman of 
the board. Mr. Davis was the ‘treasurer. 














and, Boreas 
raged — 


—and raged some more. 


And when Boreas rages 


you’ve just naturally got to let him rage himself out. 


Many’s the victim of a storm who has the greatest 
respect for Mr. Boreas’ powers. You ust can’t cross 


him. 


Either a house goes up in a cloud of dust and comes 
down in pieces or it doesn’t. Mr. Boreas doesn’t care 


whose house he hits. 


As a local agent, you should warn your fellow citi- 
zens about Mr. Boreas and show them that Wind- 
storm Insurance is the only way to protect the mselves 


against his depredations. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
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59 MAIDEN LANE 


New Brunswick 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 














Fire a Competitor 
To All Businesses 
DESTROYS POWER OF BUYING 





Fire Waste Council Told Distribution of 
Goods Will Be Easier When Fire 
Losses Are Reduced 





Fire is a competitor to manufacturers 
and merchants in that every time a dry 
goods or grocery store burns there is not 
only a loss to the community but some 
manufacturers and wholesalers in large 
cities suffer because this store has been 
their customer, Harry C. Shearer, sec- 
retary of the fire prevention committee 
of the Detroit Board of Commerce, told 
the National Fire Waste Council at its 
—e this Tuesday at Washington, 


“Suppose that a man owned his own 
home and is contemplating the purchase 
of an expensive radio,” said Mr. Shearer, 
“new furniture, rugs, or redecorating that 
house and it burns. Immediately the 
merchants in the town lose that business. 
When you stop to think that thousands 
of homes and stores are burning through- 
out the country each year, you can see 
the competition that the stores have with 
fire. I believe that'these last statements 
I have made could be elaborated upon 
with further study and statistics could be 
gathered together which would provide 
a new attack upon the fire losses in this 
country. When these facts are brought 
home to the merchants and manufactur- 
ers they will be able to see the enormous 
amount of business they are losing and 
should join us in our fire problem. 

“There is a loss to the taxpaying pub- 
lic through fires which are hard to de- 
scribe. Every time municipal buildings 
are destroyed it means additional expen- 
diture of money to replace them and 
consequent additional taxes. Each time 
a large factory or mercantile establish- 
ment burns to the ground taxes are lost 
on that property and it means that the 
city administration must increase gener- 
al taxes to carry on the government. 

“Many commodities manufactured in 
your city would be reduced in cost if 
the manufacturer did not have to pay 
a high insurance tax, and of course this 
is caused by your city not having the 
proper fire protection, building code, ete. 
When you reduce your fire losses the 
commodities that you purchase will be 
reduced in price. You pay, the manu- 
facturer doesn’t. 

“There is another thing which I-would 
like to call to your attention. You no 
doubt have already heard it many times, 
and that is that a reduction of fire losses 
in a large city do not affect the losses 
in the state unless the small cities also 
reduce their losses. If a large city re- 
duces and the small cities increase, there 
is no advantage. We therefore must 
preach fire reduction in the small towns, 
and right here I have a suggestion for 
the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
which might help. Many small towns do 
not know what a chamber of commerce 
is or what it is organized for. I believe 
a good definition would be to call it a 
corrective institution. Small towns should 
be educated on this subject.” 





SPRINGVILLE AGENT MOVES 

Lovis J. Reed, Springville, N. Y.; fire 
and casualty underwriter, has purchased 
a building at 171 Main street ih that up- 
state village and will move -his offices 
to it the latter part of this month. 
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We paid the Rent 
for Mrs. B - - -. 


Living on the income from her late 
husband’s estate, it would have 
proven quite a hardship for her to 
pay rent after her home had been 
destroyed by fire. Fortunately an 
alert insurance man had _ fore- 
seen this possibility and sold 
her Rental Value insurance in 
the Fidelity-Phenix —so we 
paid the rent for Mrs. B - - - 


until her home was rebuilt. 


FIDELIT Y-PHENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE,NEW YORK,N.Y. 


ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board © 
PAUL L. HAID, President 


C™%2 


CASH CAPRTEAT TEN MHELION DOLLARS 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS MONTREAL | 
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Loss on “Europa” May 
Reach $4,000,000 


INSURANCE 





TOTAL $11,000,000 
Risk Placed in All World Markets, In- 
cluding New York; Net Limes Said 
To Be Fairly Small 





nerican marine underwriters estimate 
that the loss on the North German Lloyd 
line “Europa,” which sank in the Elbe 
River at Hamburg after 
burning for more than twelve hours, will 
be somewhere between $1,500,000 and $4,- 
(6,000, The ship was insured for $11,- 
(wu.000 under a builders’ risk policy 
placed in .every marine market of the 
world, and it is believed that the vessel 
was between 80 and 90% completed. 
Whether the builders’ contract included 
placing aboard the “Europa” its expen- 
sive pieces of art, silverware and linens 
is not known and this coupled with lack 
of full information on the extent of the 
actual damage prevents insurance men 
from coming to any clear estimate of 
the amount the insurers will have to 
pay. The vessel has a tonnage of 46,- 
000 tons and was to have been placed 
in the trans-Atlantic service to New York 
on August 21. 

The “Europa” insurance contract was 
placed, it is reported, for a rate of sixty 
cents for every $100 of coverage. On 
account of the comparatively high loss 
ratio on builders’ risks few companies 
cared to assume much liability, even 
though the “Europa” was considered a 
first class offering. This $11,000,000 of 
insurance is carried in every big marine 
market in Europe. and 5% or less found 
its way into the United States. The bulk 
of the insurance went to England be- 
cause the German marine insurance mar- 
ket is not large enough to assume a 
major proportion of such a huge line. 


Big Blow to Marine Insurance 


While probably no one company has 
taken more than $25,000 to $50,000 net 
on the “Europa” builders’ risk policy, 
this loss will be a large one for the ma- 
rine insurance business and will serve 
as another of these unexpected setbacks 
for a branch of insurance striving to re- 
cover its stability. 

Radiograms received from the German 
home office of the North German. Lloyd 
give the following estimates of damage 
done: 

“Press reports indicating total loss of 
the ‘Europa’ are incorrect. The fire 
damage is considerable as far as the 
cabin accommodations and saloons amid- 
ships are concerned. However, only un- 
finished woodwork has been damaged, as 
the furniture for the cabins and saloons 
had not yet been placed aboard. The 
entire after part of the vessel, and the 
engines and boilers are undamaged. The 
total damage is covered by insurance.” 


on Tuesday 


_ The fire on the ‘Europa’ was ex- 
tinguished late in the afternoon. A very 
carciul examination by engineers of the 


shipyard and of the steamship. company 
shows that the hull, boiler and engines 


have not been damaged by fire. Also 
the ifter part of the vessel has escaped 
dar.ge. We shall be able to see clearly 


ina few days what will be the extent 
of the necessary repairs and how long 
It will take to complete them.” 

| ec Hamburg American Insurance Co., 


whe'ly owned subsidiary of the New 
Yor'.-Hamburg Corporation, stated this 
week that it did not carry any insurance 
on the “Europa” and is not involved in 
the loss. 





E. C. McAULIFFE’S NEW POST 

FE C. MeAuliffe has been appointed 
special agent for the Corroon & Reyn- 
olds companies for Philadelphia and su- 
urban territory and also for Maryland 
and Delaware, succeeding Hughbert C. 
Craig. Mr. McAuliffe is now manager 
of the rating section of the Middle De- 
Partinent Association at Philadelphia and 
efore that was with the improved risk 
division of the department. His head- 
quarters will be at 1518 Walnut street, 
Philadelphia. 





BROKERS’ ASSOCIATION TO MEET 
The annual meeting of the Fire, Ma- 
rine and Liability Brokers’ Association 
of the City of New York will be held 
on Wednesday, April 3, at 2 p. m. at 
the headquarters at 100 William street. 
Annual reports will be read and direc- 
tors will be elected. The nominating 
committee, of which J. C. Ammermuller 
is chairman, has selected the following 
candidates as directors to serve until the 
annual meeting in 1932: John A. Eckert, 
John A. Eckert & Co.; Frederick S. Lit- 
tle, R. C. Rathbone & Son, Inc.; George 
P. Nichols, Gaines, Silvey & Nichols, 
Inc.; Carlton O. Pate, Pate &-Robb, and 
Louis J. Rice, of Hagedorn & Co. 
MICHIGAN FIRE LOSSES 
Companies writing fire business in 
Michigan operated on a most profitable 
basis in many years during 1928, it is 
stated by the Michigan department fol- 
lowing the totaling of premium and loss 
figures based on the annual reports. The 
general fire loss ratio for the state was 
44.77%, the lowest point in Michigan his- 
tory with the exception of 1925. Pre- 
miums totaled $27,331,149 and losses $12,- 
236,241. The premium total was a con- 
siderable gain over 1927 when it amount- 
ed to $25,310,120. In view of the fact, 
however, that the loss ratio for that year 
was 55.6%, the business was much more 
profitable in 1928. This situation holds 
true in comparing 1928 with 1925, the 
peak premium year, also, as the loss ra- 
tio in that year was 61.84%. 


KEELER MADE STATE AGENT 
W. V. A. Keeler has been appointed 
state agent in northern New Tersey for 








the Fidelity & Guaranty Fire, with 
headquarters in Newark. Mr. Keeler 
was formerly special agent for the 


American Eagle in New Jersey. He has 
been associated with the business for a 
number of years and at one time trav- 
eled for the Providence Washington in 
Pennsylvania and New York. He is 
active in the New York City Pond Blue 
Goose organization and the New Jersey 
Special Agents’ Association. 





FORM FIRE AGENTS’ COUNCII. 

Fire insurance agents of Springfield, 
Mass.. met last Friday to form a coun- 
cil within the local chamber of com- 
merce. A large number of agents at- 
tended the organization gatherine and 
further meetings will be held monthly. 


PHILA.-E. U. A. DEADLOCK 





Agents’ Committee Reports Its Inability 
To Reach An Agreement Upon 
Agency Contracts 


The effective date for putting into 
force the agency contract for Philadel- 
phia territory has been extended by the 
Eastern Underwriters’ Association from 
April 1 to May 31. The committee of 
seven of the Association of Fire Insur- 
ance Agents of Philadelphia reported 
this week inability to reach an accord 
on points in dispute with the E. U. A. 
and asked to be discharged. 

Action on the report was postponed 
and further negotiations with the E. U. 
A. will in all likelihood be carried on. 
Dissatisfaction is expressed with propos- 
als on qualifications of solicitors, limita- 
tion of branch offices, area of the con- 
gested district and the basis of comput- 
ing contingent commissions. The mem- 
bers of the agents’ committee include 
C. K. Yungman, chairman; Robert M. 
Coyle, Walter J. Chase, L. M. Addis, 
W. S. Detwiler, G. R. Packard and 
Charles T. Monk. 





RUSSIAN DIRECTORS WIN 


The New York State Court of Appeals 
on Tuesday gave a decision reversing the 
ruling of lower courts and permitting of- 
ficers of the Second Russian to make 
claim for the assets of the company 
which amount to about $500,000 and are 
now held by the New York State In- 
surance Department. This action was 
brought to test the right of certain di- 
rectors of the Second Russian living in 
Paris to become parties to proceedings 
- this state seeking to recover the $500,- 

0). 





SEIBELS WITH COSMOPOLITAN 


Hugh T. Seibels has been appointed 
executive special agent for the Cosmo- 
politan Fire of New York for Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Georgia and 
Alabama. He was formerly connected 
with the general agency of Edwin G. 
Seibels as manager at Columbia, S. C., 
and later as assistant manager of the 
Cotton Fire & Marine Underwriters. For 
the last two or three years he has been 
operating as an independent cotton in- 
surance broker in the Southeast, Mr. 
Seibels will make his headquarters in the 
Palmetto building at Columbia, S. C 


PAVONIA FIRE LUNCHEON 


More than a hundred agents of the 
Pavonia Fire of Jersey City were the 
guests of the company at a luncheon 
which was held in the Elks’ Club, New- 
ark, this week. The principal speaker 
was former Judge William B. Speer who 
spoke of the importance of fire insurance 
coverage and company selection. Presi- 
dent James F. Pershing and Vice-Pres- 
ident James Mets also addressed the 
agents, reviewed the work of the agents 
for the past year, and announced the 
plans of the company for the present 
year. 





BACKS HAGUE RULES BILL 

John Nicholson, special counsel for the 
United States Shipping Board, told the 
committee on commerce of the American 
Bar Association this week that the as- 
sociation should endorse the bill to be 
introduced in the next session of con- 
gress having to do with bills of lading 
for carriage of goods by sea. This bill 
contains practically all the provisions of 
the Hague Rules, with a few modifica- 
tions. He said that the differentes of 
opinion on the Rules had been settled 
by compromise. 





Trip To Panama 
(Continued from Page 30) 


are quite strange to the Northern plate 
including stewed or fried liguna. This 
is a large lizard the size of a small alli- 
gator and resembling it in appearance. 
The meat tastes somewhat like chicken, 
but it is said that you have to live in 
the Zone at least a year before you can 
really appreciate its flavor. 

It fills the heart of every American 
visitor with pride of countrv as well as 
astonishment .that in the comparativelv 
short period of twenty vears the United 
States has made the Canal Zone and 
adjacent territory so delightful and such 
a habitable place not only for the tour- 
ist but the permanent resident. And also 
there comes the feeling of admiration 
that must follow the inspection by any- 
one of the tremendous engineering feat 
so perfectly accomplished of construct- 
ing the cross-continent waterway. 





The H. R. Curtis Agency, Inc., of. Gen- 
esee, N. Y.. has been chartered as an 
agency for insurance, bonding and surety 
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/¢ 1s not at all far fetched. to liken the Trans!f-- 
ep Local Agency -- an 





exacting enterprise. ~~ 

The Transit to be worthy Be thing at all, must rest 
upon a tirm foundatiba. Sort is wrth the Local 
Agency. No matter how conscientiously rt 1s man- 


aged, nothing worth while can be accomplished un- 
less 1? rests upon.a tirm foundation of strong and 
reliable companies. 


The “Etna Fire Group gives the Local Agent 


this substantial groundwork upon which to build 
Ais agency. 


YETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE WORLD FIRE ano MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THe CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD -— CONNECTICUT 





beret strong companies with but a single purpose 


-fo serve the agent and his policyholders. 
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Seck Storage Security 
Against Farm Fires 


DEPT. OF COMMERCE STUDIES 





Dr. ©. A. Browne Says Spontaneous 
Combusion is of Chemical Origin; 
Hopes to Reduce Farm Losses 





Farm fires and the determination of the 
exact nature of the chemical processes 
taking place in masses of agricultural 
materials undergoing spontaneous heat- 
ing were the subjects of a talk delivered 
latt week by Dr. C. A. Browne of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
at the convention of the Mutual Fire 
Underwriters Association at Toronto, 
Ont. He said that one must study such 
fires to discover effective methods of 
storage to prevent future disastrous fires 
from spontaneous combustion. Extensive 
experiments by chemists, engineers and 
others have resulted in the conclusion 
that such farm fires are of chemical ori- 


in. 

The loss from fires in the United States 
reported to be caused by spontaneous 
ignition amounts to approximately $20,- 
000,000 a year, according to figures and 
estimates compiled by actuaries of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and this, the speaker stated, does not 
include any of the loss reported as “from 
unknown causes,” amounting to approxi- 
mately $200,000,000 a year, a consider- 
able portion of which must have been 
due to spontaneous combusion. There 
is urgent need for further study of spon- 
taneous combusion, as it is one of the 
most important problems in the whole 
field of agricultural research. 


Observing Fermenting Hay 


The answer to the problem can be ob- 
tained only by further extensive cooper- 
ative experiments by chemists, bacteri- 
ologists, and engineers upon the changes 
which take place in large piles of fer- 
menting hay, Dr. Browne said. The piles 
must be sufficiently large (5 tons or 
more) to furnish retention of heat and 
insulation which are necessary to produce 
spontaneous ignition of the hay. 

While such an investigation must ex- 
tend over a period of several years, and 
while the costs for material, apparatus, 
personnel and other expenses for a large 
scale cooperative research of this kind 
will be considerable according to Dr. 
Browne, the expense, in view of the im- 
mense losses which result each year from 
spontaneous combustion, will be amply 
justified. It is only by means of such 
a rescarch that the exact causes which 


produce the spontaneous combusion of 
hay and other agricultural products can 
? determined and a satisfactory remedy 
oun 


“Tt is known that the primary step in 


the heating of hay is due in large part 
to enzymic and bacterial action which 
causes a breaking down of the carbo- 
hydrates and other substances of the 
store’ material, in what is commonly 
known as fermentation or decay,” Dr. 
Browne said. “These vital , processes 
however, are mostly destroyed by heat at 
- ‘ 50 degrees Fahrenheit, and the rise 
8) t 


> temperature from this point to 
the “90 degrees or more, necessary for 
igniiion, has been a puzzling problem of 
ustry, 

Unstable Unsaturated Compounds 

“The theory of spontaneous ignition is 
that the bacteria produce certain unstable 
unsa'urated compounds (for whose for- 
mation he gives experimental evidence) 
which by their great affinity for at- 
mospheric oxygen raise the temperature 
hot only to the death point of the Bac- 
teria but to the point of ignition. The 
Process is thus a purely ‘chemical one, 
comparable to the familiar example of 
the spontaneous combustion of cotton 
waste that has been coated with an un- 
Saturated substance such as linseed oil. 

xperiments of Dr. E. J. Hoffman, re- 
Search chemist upon farm fires in the 
Department of Agriculture, on the 
Spontaneous heating and ignition of oil- 
Soaked waste, are cited in this connection. 
he gaseous’ products, which are 


cited in the interior of a heating hay 
stack, exert an outward pressure from 
the centers of most intense chemical 
activity (the so-called “hot pockets”) 
with the creation of flues or channels, 
as pointed out by Laupper in Switzer- 
land. When such a flue reaches the sur- 
face of the stack, there is a sudden 
inrush of air to the interior of the hot 
pocket, the ensuing oxidation of the 
hot unsaturated products of bacterial 
decomposition causing such an elevation 
in temperature that ignition rapidly 
takes place. In case the pressure of 
gases from the ‘hot pockets’ is insuffi- 
cient to open a passage for the entrance 
of large volumes ot outside air, the 
oxidation of the products of bacterial 
decomposition proceeds at a much slower 
rate, in which case there is only a car- 
bonizing of the hay without ignition.” 


BROOKLYN FIRE PREMIUMS 

Brooklyn fire insurance premiums 
written during the second half of 1928 
were $7,067,846, a decrease of nearly 
$33,000 when compared with the same 
period of 1927, while for the entire year 
of 1928 the premiums were $14,357,371, 
an increase of $6,120. The leading com- 
pany was the Home with premiums of 
$221,817 for the last half of 1928, a de- 
crease of $35,000. The Continental and 
the Fidelity-Phenix, second and third, 
respectively, with $193,845 and $182,251, 
also reported drops in income. The 
Brooklyn Fire showed premiums of $50,- 
013 for the last half of 1928. For the 
entire year the Brooklyn wrote $103,288. 
Other leading companies were the Great 
American, Hartford Fire, Firemen’s, 
Liverpool & London & Globe, North 
British & Mercantile and the United 
States Fire. 





STANDARD FEDERAL STOCK 

The Standard Federal Fire of Daven- 
port, Iowa, is offering to its stockholders 
5,000 shares of stock at $22.50 a share. 
Any stock not taken will be sold later 
to the public at $25 a share. It is the 
intention of the company to increase 
the stock from time to time and to have 
the Standard Federal follow the Federal 
Surety into new territory. At the end 
of 1927 the present company was formed 
through a consolidation of the Central 
Federal Fire and the Standard American 
Fire of Chicago. The financial statement 
of the present company as of December 
31, 1928, showed total admitted assets 
of $993,619, capital of $350,000, reserve 
for contingencies of $73,945 and net sur- 
plus of $150,000. There was a gain of 
$63,779 in the net surplus during 1928. 
Rights to subscribe to the new stock 
expire April 1. 





NEW TOKIO M. & F. SPECIALS 

F. Lester Beitel and Leo J. Kennedy 
have been appointed special agents of 
the Tokio Marine & Fire and the Stand- 
ard of New York. Mr. Beitel will -be 
located at 518 Walnut street, Philadel- 
phia, and will cover eastern Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and the District of Columbia. 
He was formerly Philadelphia branch 
office manager of the National Security. 
Mr. Kennedy, formerly agency super- 
intendent of the Milwaukee Mechanics 
and prior to that special agent for the 
same company in Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, will have his headquarters in 
Pittsburgh and his territory will- include 
western Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 





WITH ROURKE & ROURKE, INC. 
The New York Underwriters has ap- 
pointed Rourke & Rourke, Inc., of 144 
Montague street, Brooklyn, as agents for 
Brooklyn and Long Island City. Other 
companies in the agency include the Na- 
tional Liberty, Federal of New Jersey, 
Norwich Union, Citizens of Mo., Stuyve- 
sant and Independence Indemnity. 


JOIN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


It has been announced by the Newark 
Chamber of Commerce that R. H. Squire, 
of the Squire Insurance Agency, and 
Frederick F. King, of the Merchants & 
Manufacturers of Newark, have been 
elected members. 




















Le Shows Which Way 
the Wind Blows .... 








MN insurance advisor presents the facts and lets the 
policies sell themselves — for facts are stubborn 
things. The Agent who has statistics for presentation is 
looked upon as an expert and his recommendations can- 
not consistently be turned downbyagood businessman. 
He shows:- 
By records that Tornadoes ean carry their de- 
~truction to any part of the country. bd ba . 
That windstorms, not classed as tornadoes or hur- 
ricanes, cause thousands of dollars worth of damage. 
The extent of possible physical damage and 
destruction of earning power and credit occasioned 
by a veritable tornado or hurricane. s y ’ 
Instances of great financial loss that could have 
been avoided by a small investment in Wind- 
storm Insurance. i - ? ? . * ? 
This Company reposes the utmost confidence in such 
Agents. The scientific solicitation of Windstorm 
Insurance is only one way in which our Agents are 
building up a following as real insurance experts. * ” 


“| IVERPOOL, 
0 JL ONDON 
GLOBE, 


Insuramce Co rp 
Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square 
Park Ave. at 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Dept., San Francisco, Calif, 





THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION WITH A WORLD WIDE BACKGROUND 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
JANUARY 1, 1929, STATEMENTS 








NEAL ee Presiden HN KAY, Vice-President and [freasure 
. H, HASSINGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President - 


ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 
SURPLUS 


ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
$56,065,676.33 $19,562,549.89 $13,500,000.00 $23,003,126.44 $36,503,126.44 





HENRY M. GRATZ, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V. - by = * aaeaicint V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


THE GIRARD F. & 'M. INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$ 6,036,606.06 $ 2,834,467.72  $ 1,000,000.00 $ 2,202,138.34 $ 3,202,138.34 





NEAL BASSETT, Presiden JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, —— Pres’t WELLS 7% Ber TG — Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$ 4,881,357.40 $ 2,770,413.44 $ 600,000.00 $ 1,510,943.96  $ 2,110,943.96 





NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice- Pres’t WELLS % at. be aa Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


$ 5,021,040.53 $ 2,502,743.59 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,518,296.84 $ 2,518,296.84 





A. H. TRIMBLE, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V. oe eee T ene V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


SUPERIOR FIRE. INSURANCE CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, P 


$ 4,837,239.59 $ 2,492,228.84 $ 1,000,000. 00 $ 1,345,010.75 $ 2,345,010.75 





W. E. WOLLAEGER, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V. -~™ goatee is —- V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF MILWAUKEE, 


$ 5,359,804.52 $ 2,486,092.08 $ 1,000, 060.0 00 $ 1,873,712.44 $ 2,873,712.44 





a L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JO KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, Vv. i osuenee ts —— V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V. -Pres’t 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


F CONCORD, N. H. 


$ 666,598.88 $ 196.08 $ 300,000.00 $ 366,402.80 $ 666,402.80 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
Es se ROWE, President S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres’t 
- DONEGAN, Ist V.-Pres’t & Gen’l Counsel J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres’t WM. P. STANTON, Vice-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1874 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
W YORK, N 


$15,452,308.70 $10,173.698.43 "S cr 500,000. 00 $ 3,778,610.27 $ 5,278,610.27 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 
Newark, New Jersey: 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT CANADIAN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street, 461-467 Bay Street, 60 Sansome Street 
« fess oll Toronto, Canada San Francisco, 
wad MASSIE & RENWICK, Limited, 
ay eo heanners _ W. W. & 7 — ne a Managers 


JAMES SMITH FRED. W. SULLIVAN JOHN R. COONEY 
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*rudential To Cut 
Volume On Marine 


N=W UNDERWRITING 





POLICY 





o 


G. Sharman Named by British Com- 
pany to Handle Risks on Basis of 
Satisfactory Rates Only 





\larine underwriters in this country 
received with-interest the news that one 
of the leading insurance companies of 
Envland, the Prudential, has adopted 
publicly a new marine underwriting pol- 
icy, namely one of decidedly restricted 
writings. Arrangements have been made 
whereby G. Garfield Sharman, one of 
the best underwriters in the British mar- 
ket, will handle marine business for the 
Prudential’on the basis of a small vol- 
ume of premium income at satisfactory 
rates. 

At the annual meeting recently of the 
Prudential, Sir Edgar Horne said with 
reference to the company’s marine pol- 


icy : 

“You will remember that at the end of 
1927 the necessary notice was given in 
order to terminate our agreement with 
the Royal Exchange Assurance in re- 
spect of marine insurance business on 
December 31, 1928. We have come to a 
mutually satisfactory arrangement with 
them, whereby they will continue to act 
for us in all matters relating to risks 
written by them on our behalf before 
that date. 

Determined to Have Good Quality 

“After a very thorough survey of all 
the factors involved, your directors de- 
cided to continue to write this class of 
business, but only to accept risks for 
which reasonable rates of premium can 
be obtained. 1 am pleased to say we 
were able to come to an arrangement 
whereby, as from January 1, 1929, G. 
Garfield Sharman underwrites marine 
risks on our behalf. Mr. Sharman, as 
many of you are aware, has had a long 
experience of marine business, and 
shown very satisfactory results even in 
the difficult period through which the 
marine market has been passing. He 
entertained our proposal on the condi- 
tion that only a small premium income 
would be expected during the present un- 
healthy period of marine insurance, and 
as this view so entirely coincided with 
our own, we agreed to this condition.” 
The Prudential has been writing ma- 
rine risks since 1921 and by 1926 its ma- 
rine income was in excess of $2,500,000 
ayear. In 1927 and 1928 these writings 
were cut. considerably, last year’s marine 
Inconie being somewhat under $2,000,000. 
The Prudential has suffered heavy losses 
on its marine account and a curtailment 
of these writings became essential. 

In general marine circles this move 
to attempt to restrict writings to busi- 


ness of good quality and to make no 
Pretense of reaching for volume is 
viewed with distinct favor. An all-round 


teduc'ion in premiums means the setting 
free uf business to go around the mar- 
ket, aad in turn this freeing of business 
has tle effect of increasing rates, since 
it lea‘es the worst business uncovered 
unless adequate rates are paid. Because 
of this the new policy of the Pruden- 
tial \ssurance in marine business is 
doubl: welcome, and it is sincerely to 
be honed that now so important a com- 
pany has set an example others will not 
hesita'e to follow. 





F. & G. FIRE AGENTS IN N. Y. 
The Fidelity & Guaranty Fire of Bal- 
more has appointed Zweig, Smith & 
Co., Inc., as New York city agents. This 
New running mate of the Fidelity & 
waranty of Baltimore with its large as- 
Sets will provide wide facilities for the 
gency, which also handles fire lines for 
the National Fire of Hartford and the 
Atlas Assurance of London and casualty 
lines for the Commercial Casualty. The 
members of the agency are H. M. Zweig, 
A. J. Smith and M. K. Smith, three men 
Who enjoy a good reputation in local 
circles and who have built up a fine or- 
Sanization, 


BLUE GOOSE IN NEWARK 


New York City Pond Holds Dinner-Meet- 
ing There; Philadelphia Pond Will 
Be Started 
Six new members were initiated at 
the dinner-meeting of the New York 
City Pond of the Blue Goose which was 
held this week in the Newark Athletic 
Club. They included F. G. Adams, spe- 
cial agent, Travelers; E. F. Warren, spe- 
cial agent, Springfield F. & M.; E. W. 
Kelly, special agent, Hanover; N. P. 
Ingram, New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change; F. J. Coyle, Underwriters Sal- 
vage Co. of New York, and J. T. Kee- 
gan, superintendent of the Newark Sal- 

vage Corps. 

Previous to the initiation of the new 
members Most Loyal Gander W. V. A. 
Keeler announced that the life insur- 
ance proposition that had been made 
to the organization recently was pro- 
gressing and that the matter would be 
settled very shortly: Several letters 
were read from insurance officials thank- 
ing the organization for sending them 
flowers during their illness, one being re- 
ceived very recently from Richard Mon- 
ahan of the Schedule Rating Bureau of 
New Jersey who has been ill for some 
time and had to have several blood trans- 
fusions. Now on the road to recovery 





N. B. & M. CONFERENCE 
Field men of the middle department 
for the North British & Mercantile were 
in New York ldst week aftending con- 
ferences presided over by Assistant 
Manager C. E. Case, Secretary Percy 
Ling, General Agent R. T. Stewart and 
Assistant General Agent George H. Dux- 
bury. Business sessions were held morn- 
ings and afternoons at the Harvard Club. 
Among the speakers at these meetings 
were General Adjuster William F. Bar- 
ton, General Agent John P. Hollerith, 
Publicity Director Chauncey S. S. Mil- 
ler and Charles Weller, manager of the 

brokerage and service department. 





C. N. E. ROEDER TO RETIRE 

Conrad N. E. Roeder, assistant secre- 
tary of the American General of St. 
Louis, will retire from service on April 
1 after being with the company for fifty- 
nine years. He has been granted a pen- 
sion for life by the board of directors. He 
joined the company in October, 1869, at 
the age of 16 years and has been assist- 
ant secretary since 1903. Mr. Roeder 
also performed the duties of treasurer, 
which position had been combined with 
those of assistant secretary. 





he is spending several weeks at Atlantic 
City. A pond in Philadelphia will be 
organized. 





FIRE DISTRICT PROPERTY 





Governor Roosevelt Signs Measure to 
Give Right of Condemnation for 
Required Property 
Governor Roosevelt of New York State 
has signed the Gunn bill as chapter 186 
of the laws of 1929, amending the county 
law, in relation to fire districts outside 
of incorporated villages. The law adds 
a new subdivision 15 to section 38 of the 

county law reading as follows: 

“15. All real property required by any 
fire district for the purpose of carrying 
out the powers vested in it for any pur- 
pose specified in this section shall be 
deemed to be required for a public use, 
and may be acquired by such fire dis- 
trict. If the board of fire commissioners 
is unable to agree with the owner or 
owners thereof or of any interest or 
easement therein for the purpose of any 
such real property, or of any right, in- 
terest or easement therein required for 
any such purpose, of if the owner shall 
be incapable of selling the same, or if 
after diligent search and inquiry the 
name. and residence of any such owner 
cannot be ascertained, the board of fire 
commissioners shall have the right, and 
such right is hereby expressly conferred, 
to acquire title thereto and to any right, 
interest or easement therein, by con- 
demnation.” 














Directors 
WILBUR L. BALL 
WENDELL P. BARKER 
JOSEPH M. BYRNE, JR. 
SUMNER W. COBB 
JAMES F. CORROON 
RICHARD A. CORROON 
ALFRED DeCOZEN 
Cc. J. A. FITZSIMMONS 
EDWARD F. FLOOD 
SIGSBEE GRAHAM 
EMIL J. HABRICH 
WALTER W. HEAD 
FREDERICK C. HENN 
CHARLES L. HUISKING 
H. MURRAY JACOBY 
MAURICE B. KEADY 
EDWARD V. KILLEEN 
LIONEL P. KRISTELLER 
W. WALLACE LYON 
Ss. W. McCULLOCH 
DANIEL McNAMARA, JR. 
JEREMIAH D. MAGUIRE 
JAMES L. MEEKS 
THEODORE S. MILLER, JR. 
ALEXANDER MOIR 
WILLIAM S. NAULTY 
JOSEPH L. OBERMAYER 
JAMES REEVES 
W. J. REYNOLDS 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT 
JAMES N. ROSENBERG 
PAUL R. SCHEERER 
PARKER SILZER 
JOSEPH L. SMITH 
S. PRICE STEVENSON 
W. H. THRALL 
WILLIAM M. TOMLINS, JR. 
ROBERT VAN IDERSTINE 
WILLIAM WICK 











Merchants and Manufacturers 
Fire Insurance Company 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Chartered 1849 
STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1928 





ASSETS 
Bonde vane Stecke- 6 <n s 


Premiums and Accounts Receivable...... 


Reinsurance Receivable 
Interest Accrued 
Cash on Deposit 


LIABILITIES 
Ee eons ere $1,123,593.10 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 
Reserve for Losses 


Voluntary Reserve for Development and Contingencies... 1,982,628.15 


AN earlier ical aiepheshcln inne Restate $1,000,000.00 
ERTIES Ce dor a Se OEP ae ter aD 1,500,000.00 
eg ge aN ae Pale Ne Pine ae 2,500,000.00 
$5,774,475.31 
National Convention of Insurance Commissioner s Security Valuations Used 





Officers 


RICHARD A. CORROON, Chairman of Board 
JOSEPH M. BYRNE, JR., President 

JAMES E. 
EDWARP F. FLOOD, Vice-President 

W. J. REYNOLDS, Vice-President and Sec’y. 
W. S. NAULTY, Vice-President and Secretary 


CORROON, Vice-President 


Newark Office: 45 Clinton Street 


CORROON & REYNOLDS 


Incorporated 


Manager 
92 William Street, New York 


sear ae ea rece Sok $5,212,095.00 


E. S. INGLIS, Vice-President and Secretary 
J. A. CAMPBELL, Vice-President and Sec’y. 
J. R. BA 
WM. F. KING, Secretary 

A. E. HOSTIN, Secretary 
W. H. THRALL, Treasurer 





| 
193,595.48 
6,232.44 | 
18,137.74 
344,414.65 


$5,774,475.31 


164,433.02 
3,821.04 











RRY, Vice-President and Secretary 
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A Visit to the Panama. Canal 


Marked Contrast Between Conditions In American 
And Native Zones; Balboa Impressive And 
Beautiful; Trip Through Canal An 


Interesting Journey 


By CARROLL L. DE WITT 
Carroll L. 


De Witt, assistant “t 
United States manager of the takes you out to your ship. 
Eagle, Star & British cecal In the market place trades people, gen- 
eA SIE, Oe s Ss; 


the Urbaine and the General, re- 
cently returned from a trip to 
Panama. He was asked by The 
Eastern Underwriter to write 
some comments on what he saw 
while in the Zone. 


Perhaps it was because we had just 
visited Port au Prince that we especially 
enjoyed our stay at the Isthmus. Pocr 
little Haiti. One cannot help feeling sorry 
for this country and its people. What it 
was before the American marines were 
stationed there some ten years ago can 
well be imagined and their beneficial in- 
fluence is apparent on every side. The 
streets in the central portion of the 
city are clean and well kept, but when 
this part is left behind squalor and primi- 
tive life which amounts to near savagery 
are seen on every hand. Almost uni- 
formly these black people appear to have 
been undernourished from birth. Appar- 
ently, the old and infirm, the crippled 
and the very poor are not taken care 
of in institutions by the Government, 
an impression the tourist receives upon 
setting foot on the pier because the 
American visitor is assailed by a horde 
of beggars of all sizes and ages clamor- 
ing for alms. They refuse to leave, re- 
gardless of how generous you may be, 


until you put off in the tender which 





CARROLL L. 


erally women, squat on the floor behind 
little piles of vegetables and other food 
products and cry to passersby for pa- 


tronage. The cooking in the native res- 
taurant in this market is done by women 
over charcoal fires laid on the cement 
floor upon which have been placed cans 
originally sent there from Chicago con- 
taining lard, but now considered a val- 
ued possession. In these, bubble and 
sputter stews of meat and vegetables 
that are indeed strange messes in the 
eyes of the American tourist. 
Different in the Canal Zone 

But at the Canal Zone all is different. 
The ship docks at Cristobal alongside 
a modern concrete pier flanked by im- 
mense warehouses. Everywhere you see 
clean streets, clean and neatly dressed 
people; evidences of good sanitary con- 
ditions as well as comfort and prosper- 
ity. Under the guidance of Cook 460 
of the passengers on our ship boarded 
a special train which was standing on 
the railroad’ spur and began the trip 
across the Isthmus to Panama City, stop- 
ping at the wonderful Gatun Locks for 
an hour, which gave time for a brief in- 
spection; then on again for another 
twenty miles to the beginning of the 
Culebra Cut. We passed through the 
Cut aboard a small Government steam- 
ship landing at Pedro Miguel, which is 
the Spanish putting of the name of a 
big two-fisted Irish-American, Peter 
McGill, who superintended the construc- 
tion of the second lock of the Canal. 
From there we ‘ourneyed by automobile 
to the Hotel Tivoli at Panama City, a 
distance of about six miles. 

After lunch at the hotel the entire 
party was loaded into automobiles and 
for three hours viewed the points of 
interest and various sights of Panama 
City, Balboa and Old Panama City where 
the ruins of the Great Cathedral and 
other buildings are still standing despite 
their wreckage some three hundred 
vears ago by Sir Henry Morgan and 
his pirate band. 

Balboa, although immediately adjoin- 
ing Panama City, is within the Zone and 
therefore American. Here reside prac- 


DE WITT 


— 
tically all of the Canal zone officials and 
executives. It is a fine city with ‘m- 
posing administration buildings, paved 
streets and beautiful residences, -vell 
kept and lawns and flower gardens. ‘The 
return journey of fifty-three miles was 
made by special train that evening. 
Saw 12,000 Sailors on Shore 


It was our good fortune at Pan ma 
City to be there at the time the Pa ‘ific 
Fleet was in port and in the after: don 
twelve thousand American sailor foys 
were on shore leave. Never did I s-ea 
finer, cleaner, better looking, more up- 
standing lot of young men. Natur lly, 
they were “making whoopee” in ‘rue 
sailor fashion but there was no boi: ‘ter- 
ousness nor unseemly conduct. Tach 
lad was with his buddy or severa of 
them intent only upon having a food 
time and unquestionably having it. Tue, 
the shore police were everywhere in evi- 
dence, but there was no dispositior to 
unfairly interfere with the lads’ hol: lay, 


Shopping 


The buying of souvenirs and other ar- 
ticles to take back to the United States 
is done in the two Panamanian cities of 
Colon and Panama City. The shopkcep- 
ers who are almost invariably either 
Chinese or East Indian, although here 
and there a Turk, sell you real Spanish 
shawls wonderously embroidered, fine 
table linen from Spain and China, per- 
fumes from the Orient as well as those 
of French manufacture; beautiful em- 
broidered hand-made dresses from 
France, and Panama hats made in Ecu- 
ador, all at what seems to be ridiculous- 
ly low prices. That is the price is low 
if you do a bit of judicious bargaining. 
Generally speaking the proper price to 
pay is one-half the figure the shopkeeper 
names originally. 

Then there are the native restaurants. 
These places are well worth visiting and 
the food quite eatable, if you select the 
right ones. Many of the dishes served 

(Continued on Page 25) 











ASSETS 




















Ls), cn ae ee Nee 2,922,000.19 





INCREASE (1928) .. 


; | | $1,190,662.31 
| 
| . 1,731,337.88 




















Mortgage Loans 

Bonds and Stocks 
Premiums and Accounts Receivable 
Reinsurance Receivable 
Interest Accrued 
Cash on Deposit 

















VOLUNTARY RESERVE 








SURPLUS TO 
TO POLICYHOLDERS 


Sysco aes $ 704,779.61 
Ret eae Rebates 1,794,949.18 


1927 
1928 












































INCREASE (1928).... 1,090,169.57 
STATEMENT 
as of December 31, 1928 
New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
AO Lad tay noe eh SA bene $ 61,500.00 Reserve for Unearned Premiums..................$ 786,493.82 
CT a Sat ee. 2,480,712.33 Reserve for Losses.........-.--o---e--cseecseeecetees 92,747.98 
157.275.12 Reserve for all other Liabilities.................. 47,809.21 
peas 8 6177, 29 Voluntary Reserve for Contingencies............. 200,000.00 
epee to 5 Sgt pate e | nm Fe 
a a a a 3,197.19 TNO 
5 Lata 2 a ere ace epee 210,638.33 ———— 
Surplus to Policyholders........................--..0-+ 1,794,949.18 
$2,922,000.19 $2,922,000.19 
National Convention of Insurance Commissioners Security Valuations Used 
Incorporated 
Manager 
92 William Street, New York City . 
UNEARNED 














Lat Si ee a at $ 125,000.00 
2) Sa a eee 200,000.00 
INCREASE (1928).. .. 75,000.00 


























PREMIUM RESERVE 


9 eee ee aac $ 250,387.3: 
LS), eae a ete seen 786,493.8 
INCREASE (1928) .... 536,106.4: 
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Report on Pennsylvania Measure to 


Gorm State Fund for School Risks 


Commissioner Taggart and Sup’t of Public Instruc- 
tion Keith Find Fire Loss Ratio to Be About 20% 
Of Premiums Paid to Insurance Companies; 
Support Present Bill 


. The Pennsylvania State Legislature is 
now considering the bill of Representa- 
tive Fred A. Bell, of Altoona, to estab- 
lish a state fund for the insurance of 
school buildings against fire and wind- 
storm risks. Passage of the bill has been 
tecommended in a report by Dr. John 
A. H. Keith, superintendent of public 
instruction, and Col. Matthew H. Tag- 
gart, insurance commissioner. In spite 
of the provisions of the measure, Dr. 
Keith and Commissioner Taggart state 
that they are in entire harmony with 


the theory that the Government should | 


not be in business that can be carried 
on .by other independent activities, in 
fairness to the citizens of the state. 

This report on the study of the eco- 
nomical insurance of school property is 
the result of an investigation ordered 
in March, 1927, by the Legislature, the 
findings to be submitted this year. From 
a study of the insurance and fire loss 
experience on public school property in 
many sections of Pennsylvania Commis- 
sioner Taggart and Dr. Keith found that 
the experience on _ school buildings 
throughout Pennsylvania would reflect a 
loss incurred of about 20% of the pre- 
miums paid to insurance companies for 
fire protection. 

The reports disclose that some of the 
districts are carrying their insurance with 
inutual companies (in light of the fact 
that the Court of Common Pleas of Erie 
has decreed, in equity, that school dis- 
tricts are not permitted to insure with 
mutual companies) where the rates are 
consistently lower than those charged by 
stock companies. This would have the 
tendency of making the ratio still lower. 

Determining the Cost of Insurance 

In other words, for each dollar paid 
for fire insurance twenty cents is paid 
back to the district in losses and if a 
fund is created and maintained in addi- 
tion to the twenty cents there would 
be added, the expense of maintaining the 
fund including the acquisition of busi- 
ness, inspections, rating, adjustments and 
Management expenses which, it might be 
safe to assume after the fund is in op- 
eration, would amount to, not exceeding 
tweiity-five cents, all dependent upon to 
what extent the school districts of Penn- 
sylvania were insured through the fund. 

“Based upon the report from the 627 
school districts and the figures submit- 
ted by the cities of Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh,” the report states, “it is as- 
sumed that the insurable value for fire 
Protection purposes of all of the public 
school buildings in the state of Penn- 
Sylvania aggregates $335,000,000 and this 
hgure does not include equipment, sup- 
plics, ete, and the spread of the risk 
and the exposure hazard from an under- 
Writing standpoint is ideal. 

‘These figures warrant the conclusion 
that a fund such as anticipated by house- 
bill No. 1146—1927, is advisable. If the 
fund is to be created then the language 
of said house-bill is not objectionable; 
but it could be made to include -wind- 
storm and tornado coverage, and the ad- 
ministration of the fund should be placed 
m the insurance department.” 


Results of Data Collected 


There are 2,587 school districts in 
Pennsylvania and 1,689 of these districts 
submitted data. The committée used 
627, and 1,062 had to be ignored or dis- 
Tegarded because the information re- 
flected thereby was incomplete or insuf- 
ficient, so that the data codified and re- 
Ported is predicated upon the informa- 
tion furnished by substantially 25% of 
the school districts of Pennsylvania, ex- 


cluding inter-alia the city of. Philadel- 
phia and the city of Pittsburgh. 

The 627 acceptable reports show that 
these districts have a grand total of 2,- 
441 buildings with a replacement value 
of $88,411,541, carrying aggregate insur- 
ance as of July 1, 1927, in the amount 
of $60,853,903. During the five-year pe- 
riod beginning July 1, 1922 and ending 
July 1, 1927, premiums in the amount of 
$1,071,091 were paid, while losses sus- 
tained during the same period amounted 
to $220,975. 

The city of Pittsburgh reported 158 
school buildings with a replacement 
value of $34,558,847 insured in the 
amount of $28,751,800. During the five- 
year period beginning July 1, 1922, total 
premiums in the amount of $174,572 were 
disbursed for insurance protection while 
the losses sustained during the same pe- 
riod totaled $36,591 or 21%. 

Extracts From 1929 Bill 

Following are extracts from the bill 
now pending: 

“Section 3. The board shall consist of 
public instruction in charge of adminis- 
tration, the insurance commissioner and 
five other directors. For the purpose of 
organization and the initiation of the 
business, such other five directors shall 
be appointed by:the state superintendent 
of public instruction, one for a term of 
one year, two for three years and two 
for five years. At the expiration of the 
terms of office of such other five di- 
rectors, their successors shall be elected 
by the subscribers for a term of five 
years. It shall be the duty of the board 
to set up an efficient method of election 
for the purpose of electing members of 
the board and to supervise and conduct 
such elections. Accidental vacancies in 
the board shall be filled by appointment 
by the state superintendent of public in- 
struction. Directors so appointed shall 
serve only until the’ next regular elec- 
tion when such vacancies shall be filled 
by election in the regular way for the 
unexpired part of the term involved: 

“Section 4. Directors shall serve with- 
out compensation or salary excepting 
traveling expenses at current railroad and 
hotel rates and an additional allowance 
of fiften dollars per diem attending board 
meetings provided, however, that such 
per diem allowance shall not exceed three 
hundred dollars ($300) per year for any 
one director. 

“Section 5. School directors and ‘:sec- 
retaries of school boards only shall be 
eligible for appointment or election as 
members of the board. . 

“Section 6. The Board~ shall: have 
power to establish rules and regulations 
governing its own organization and-the 
conduct of its business not otherwise 
provided herein. Also, the Board shall 
have full power to regulate’ the fire in- 
surance business for which it is created 
including the fixing of insurance rates, 
the classification of property for insur- 


ance purposes,, the appraisement of in- - 


surable property, the adjustment of fire 
losses, making assessnients and declar- 
ing dividends, and any other regulations 
incident to the administration of the 
fund not otherwise provided herein. Pro- 
vided, however, that the laws of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania ftxing 
the numbers of subscribers and the num- 
ber of risks and the minimum amount of 
insurance required for the establishment 
of mutual fire insurance companies in 
Pennsylvania shall apply to the estab- 
lishment of this fund. Also, the laws of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania gov- 
erning the establishment and mainte- 
(continued on page 34) 








ZEAL WITHOUT KNOWLEDGE IS FRENZY 


Let us prove our knowledge, born of experience. 
We can arrange and tabulate the statistics of your 
business 


Promptly — Accurately — Economically 
Recording & Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


75 Maiden Lane, New York City 


New York Boston Detroit Chicago 
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NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY | 


Newark, N. J. 
Incorporated 1811 


A Company with a continuous 
and unblemished record of over 
a Century in protecting the 
interests of policyholders and 
agents. 
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Represented — 


























ENGAGEMENT RINGS? 


Of Course, they’re insurable 


But how many young couples know that the 
Universal Insurance Co. of Newark protects this 
“gift of all gifts” against loss for as low as $20 annual 
premium on ring valuation of $800? 


Our own agents have found this form of insurance 
an opening wedge to desirable inland marine and fire 
business. Why? Because it establishes at once an 
intimate contact with the insured. 


Alert agents everywhere will be interested enough 
in this and other popular Universal policies to write 
for agency particulars. Why don’t you? 
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UNIVERSAL INSURANCE CO. 
Write R. F. Powell, Manager 


of the Eastern Department 


at 


51 Beaver Street, New York City 
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CORPORATION 





OVER A HALF CENTURY IN THE UNITED STATES 


U. S. BRANCH 
150 William Street ‘New York City 
John H. Packard, United States Manager 


Everett W. Nourse, Assistant Manager 
C. D. Sheffe, Assistant Manager 


PON every milestone of LONDON ASSURANCE 

history covering more than two centuries has been 
stamped utmost fairness toward agent, policyholder and 
competitor. 


It believes in high ideals in business and has given this 
heritage to the MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE. 


An agent of the LONDON ASSURANCE or the 
MANHATTAN FIRE AND MARINE is to be con- 
gratulated because in the minds of those of good judgment 
in the insurance world, character and the LONDON 
ASSURANCE are so closely identified as practically to 
be synonymous terms. 





Che Manhattan Hire and Marine Insurance Co. 


150 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK CITY 


John H. Packard, President 
Everett W. Nourse, Vice-President J. M. Mendell, Vice-President 
Frederick A. Johnston, Secretary C. D. Sheffe, Asst. Secretary 
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Excess Loss Treaties 
In Fire Insurance 


VIEWS OF MGR. C. E. GOLDING 





Main Point of Ceding Companies Is to 
Protect Companies from Unex- 
pectedly Large Losses 





The modern development of excess of 
loss treaties in fire insurance, a develop- 
ment of the business, many such covers 
having been placed in recent years, was 
discussed by Dr. C. E. Golding, man- 
ager and secretary of the Treaty Re- 
insurances, Ltd., in the current issue of 
“The Policy. Holder” of England. Mr. 
Golding said in part: 

“T suppose it is obvious that you could 
not apply these treaties to fire business 
in the same way as to motor business. 
In fire business you have a definite sum 
insured in every case, and, although the 
small losses considerably outweigh the 
large, it is not the same as in motor 
losses, for every sum insured imports 
the possibility of a total loss. It would 
not be practicable to fix a sum which 
you would be willing to bear for your- 
self, and to arrange an excess above that 
figure for any one loss. If you did it 
would be too costly to be effective since 
the reinsurer would undoubtedly incur 
very many claims in the course of the 
year, and would have to charge its pre- 
mium accordingly. 

Purpose of Cover 

“The purpose of such a cover is to 
provide against the risk of conflagra- 
tion. It applies not to individual risks, 
but to the accumulation of hazard which 
arises from the near proximity of such 
risks, and which cannot be avoided en- 
tirely—even with the most careful main- 
tenance of limits. So the excess of loss 
cover is supplementary to, but not a sub- 
stitute for, the ordinary methods of sur- 
plus reinsurance. It is fixed usually at 
a substantial figure, £10,000, £25,000 or 
even £50,000, according to the magnitude 
of the business of the ceding company, 
and the amount of loss which its ac- 
counts can stand without undue derange- 
ment. It is usually made to apply to the 
whole business, or at least to a complete 
section of the business, home, general 
foreign, or United States, so as to give 
the reinsurer the benefit of a fair aver- 
age. It is particularly of use in certain 
well-known conflagration or catastrophe 
areas. The recent hurricane in the West 
Indies furnishes a good example, for 
there one single cause wreaked havoc 
of a devasting nature in one particular 
area, 

Excess of loss covers in fire business 
are not particularly favored by reinsur- 
ance offices, since, as I have explained, 
they are supplementary to the surplus 
treatics. Hence a great number of the 
tiskks subject to a conflagration will have 
been allotted to a reinsurer under its 
surplus treaties, and when the conflagra- 
tion occurs, the reinsurer will be suffi- 
ciently deeply involved in that way and 
will naturally desire to avoid any addi- 
tional burden at that particular time. In- 
deed, a reinsurance office with a large 
Portfolio of business—coming from many 
and various quarters, centering very 
largely on target risks with little or no 
Particulars of the nature and situation of 
the risks and exposed in all directions 
to unavoidable accumulation of hazard— 
18 much more concerned with obtaining 
Such an excess of loss cover for itself 
than with accepting it from other of- 
fices. This has the effect of narrowing 
the market somewhat for this class of 
treaty, and herein perhaps lies a dan- 
8er, inasmuch as the business becomes 
More concentrated than seems desirable. 

N the nature of things, claims arise 
under such contracts at infrequent inter- 
vals, but when they do arise they may 
e for Serious sums, and a major con- 

fration might run into immense fig- 
ures. Of course those who accept the 
‘ontracts invariably limit their liability 





to some figure which they can reason- 
ably bear, but if claims for total losses 
came in from many different quarters 
at once, as they would for a serious 
eonflagration, it might impose a burden 
on a comparatively restricted market too 
hard for it to bear. The purpose of 
these contracts, regarded from the ced- 
ing company’s point of view, is not I 
suppose to protect those companies 


_ against losses which they cannot afford 


to bear, for all well established and 
strong offices have reserves ample to 
meet such contingencies—as the great 
San Francisco disaster proved—but 
rather to prevent violent fluctuations in 
the accounts, with here and there a year 
showing a loss ratio far above the nor- 
mal. Another factor, no doubt, is the 
increasing acceptance by direct offices 
of treaty business, without any very 
exact information as to the nature and 
situation of the risks undertaken, or of 
the extent to which these will clash with 
the direct business. But it will not avail 
to pay premium year by year for the sake 
of evening up the accounts unless the 
assistance to that end is forthcoming 
when the need is greatest. 


Hurricane Business 


Modern fire treaties, almost without 
exception, cover a great deal more than 
fire, for they include any risk ordinarily 
insured through the fire department, 
risks such as riot and civil commotion, 
storm, hurricane or tempest. These are 
familiar accessories of modern business. 

But although in point of volume these 
matters may be very subordinate to the 
main fire business, they are capable of 
a profound effect on the experience of 
a fire treaty. This is so, particularly 
in relation to storm and hurricane risks, 
as the experience of the past two or 
three years has shown both plainly and 
expensively. The point here is, I think, 
that to write a heavy accumulation of 
hurricane business in a hurricane area, 
even though reasonably limited on the 
individual risks, and to allot a heavy sur- 
plus to reinsurers, is to intensify the se- 
lection. Or similarly, to accept hurri- 
cane business in conjunction with the 
fire insurance, and to reinsure the hurri- 
cane while retaining the fire, has the 
same effect. It may be laid down as a 
general proposition that the legitimate 
function of a treaty is, not to facilitate 
the acceptance by a ceding company of 
business which it does not like by al- 
lowing it to transfer almost the whole 
burden to its reinsurers. Yet it is to 
be feared that this fact is not always 
appreciated. 

“If for good and sufficient reasons it 
has to accept such business it ought to 
bear its fair share of the burden to main- 
tain a reasonable retention, and never 
under any circumstances to cut a re- 
tention to vanishing point because it 
has extensive treaty facilities. - 

“The proper recognition by a ceding 
company of the true function of rein- 
surance brings its own reward, just as 
the failure to observe these instinctive 
principles brings its nemesis. For the 
one treaty will assuredly show favor- 
able results in the long run, subject of 
course to the ups and downs of the ex- 
perience, but results which will make 
that treaty keenly sought after will en- 
able it to command the best terms, and 
which will ensure to that ceding com- 
pany an ample supply of reinsurance fa- 
cilities at all times. Just as surely, the 
other treaty will respond to the kind 
of treatment accorded to it. The greater 
volume of premium income allotted to it 
in respect of hazardous risks may stave 
off the evil day for a time, but the bad 
results will inevitably show themselves, 
with attendant results, just the opposite 
to those of the well managed treaty, 
and with a distinct possibility of the 
eventual failure of sound reinsurance fa- 
cilities entirely. It may be that this 
possibility has received less attention of 
late than it deserves, for in these days 
the competition for reinsurance business 
is extraordinarily keen, and the facili- 
ties which exist for the business among 
both direct and reinsurance offices are 
not likely to be easily exhausted. But 


conditions may not always remain as 
they are, and any radical readjustment 
of reinsurance tendencies might well re- 
sult in considerable embarrassment to 
ceding offices which had failed to ob- 
serve the correct principles of reinsur- 
ance business.” 





EX-FIELDMEN’S DINNER 
New York Society Affair Well Attended; 
Hornbostle and P. Jarvis Were 
Guests of Honor 
The New York Ex-Fieldmen’s Society 
held its annual dinner party last week 
at the Crescent Athletic Club in’ Brook- 
lyn with about sixty members attending. 
E. Stanley Jarvis presided and the guests 
of the evening were E. H. Hornbostle 
and Percy Jarvis, former members of 
the Underwriters’ Association of New 
York State. Walter C. Howe, who has 
been secretary this year, was in charge 

of arrangements for this affair. 

Members of the society, most of whom 
are now officials of fire insurance com- 
panies or company organizations, were 
present from Boston, Chicago, Buffale, 
Hartford, Newark, Philadelphia, Roch- 
ester and Syracuse. This gathering is 
one of the big events each year for the 
former field men and gives them a chance 
to compare present day conditions in the 
New York field with those in the days 
when the fire insurance business had not 
reached its present-day widespread de- 
velopment. 





A. T. ROBERTS’ NEW POST 


A. T. Roberts has become associated 
with the Travelers Fire, as a_ special 
agent in Florida and Georgia. Mr. Rob- 
erts is well known among insurance men 
of ‘the South because of his long connec- 
tion with the Southern Adjustment Bu- 
reau in Chattanooga, Tenn., and Atlanta, 
Ga. In his work as a special agent for 
the Travelers he will have headquarters 
in the company’s branch office at Atlan- 
ta, where he will be associated with 
Manager C. G. Snow. 





EXTEND COMMISSION SCALE 

The Eastern Underwriters’ Association 
voted last week to extend the limitation 
date of the present commission scale in 
New Jersey to September 30 of this 
year, subject to prior change by the or- 
ganization. 


J. Campbell Haywood 


ADJUSTER 
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Arthur D. Reeve Made 
Pres. Newark Board 


WM. S. NAULTY CHOSEN V.-P. 


Other Officers Elected; F. S. Heller De- 
clines Renomination; T. C. Moffatt 
Heads Executive Committee 








At the annual meeting of the Newark 
Board of Fire Underwriters held last 
week Arthur D. Reeve was elected presi- 
dent, succeeding Frank B. Heller, who 
has been president of the organization 
for a number of years, and who declined 
a renomination for the office on account 
of pressure of business. Other officers 
elected were as follows: vice-president, 
William S. Naulty, secretary, Walter 
Pruden; treasurer, Paul Poggenburg, 
chairman of the executive committee, 
Thomas C. Moffatt. 

The organization which has been in 
existence for a number of years and 
which was organized by its present presi- 
dent, has done considerable good work 
for the general fire insurance fraternity 
in Newark and has aided many of the 
agents in their fights with the compa- 
nies and particularly in the commission 
question with the Eastern Underwriters’ 
Association. 

, The organization plans for the ensu- 
ing year expansion in its work and pro- 
poses 'to instill in the minds of the mem- 
bers that loyalty to the organization will 
aid them in their battles with whatever 
problems that may confront them. 
President’s Career 


Arthur D. Reeve, the new president, 
has had a wide and varied experience in 
the fire insurance field, having been en- 
gaged in the business for the past thir- 
ty-five years. He first entered the busi- 
ness as an office boy with the Newark 
Fire where he remained for about ten 
years holding various positions with the 
company. 

In ,1904 he resigned from the Newark 
Fire and joined the old Phenix of Brook- 
lyn in New York City as a general out- 
side man. He remained with the com- 
pany for about four years when he re- 
pened and went into business for him- 
self. 

His office is located at 9-15 Clinton 
street, Newark, where he is agent for 
the Northern Assurance, Eagle, Star & 
British Dominions, Northern of New 
York, Milwaukee Mechanics, St. Paul 
F. & M., Fidelity-Phenix, Commercial 
Union, Standard of New Jersey, Empire 
Fire, General of Washington, Great 
American, New York Casualty and the 
Great American Indemnitv. He also 
maintains an office at 80 Maiden Lane, 
New York. 


Penna. State Fund 


(Continued from Page 31) 
nance of the surplus fund by such mu- 
tual fire insurance companies shall apply 
to the administration of the fund except 





“The Board shall prepare and publish 
for free distribution amon~ subscribers 
and school boards a schedule of pre- 
mium rates for insurance in the fund as 
based upon the classification of insur- 
able property. 

“Section 7. The Board shall keep an 
accurate account of receipts from pre- 
miums and all other sources and of all 
payments for fire losses and all other 
expenditures including operating expens- 
es. They shall create a surplus fund for 
the protection of subscribers. They 
shall have authority to invest and rein- 
vest such fund in such securities as are 
legal for the investment of trust funds 
and for savings bank investments in 
Pennsylvania. 

“Section 8. The State Treasurer shall 
be custodian of the fund or such sums 
thereof as may be directed by the Board 
and all disbursements therefrom shall 
be made by him upon vouchers author- 
ized by the Board. The State Treas- 
urer shall be custodian of any securities 
owned by or held in the name of the 
fund. He shall receive from the Board 
all such securities giving his receipt for 
the same and shall deliver the same to 
the Board or to their authorized agent 
upon the order of the Board. 


Open to All School Districts 


“Section 9. Any school district in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania may 
become a subscriber to this fund by ac- 
tion of a majority vote of the School 
Board of such school district at any 
regular or special meeting of the Board 
of Directors of such school district and 
may carry in the fund fire insurance on 
any property owned by such school dis- 
trict in such amounts as approved by the 
Board. 

“All insurance in the fund shall be 
voluntary on the, part of school dis- 
tricts and no property whatsoever other 
than public school property located 
within the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania shall be insurable in this fund. 

“Section 10. The Board shall have 
authority to reinsure any risk which they 
may deem necessary for the security of 
any subscriber or the safety of the fund 
or the general interest of the business. 

Section 11. The Board shall appoint 
for the purpose of administering the 
fund a manager and may employ the 
services of an actuary, a secretary, clerks, 
stenographers, appraisers, or such other 
employes as may be required in the ad- 
ministration of the fund and may fix 
their salaries or compensation and pro- 
vide for traveling expenses of such em- 
ployes, provided, however, that within 
the first five years of the operation of 
the fund, the salary of the manager shall 
not exceed four thousand eight hundred 
dollars ($4,800) per annum. 

“Section 12. For purposes of defray- 
ing the expenses of organizing and es- 
tablishing. the business of the fund, the 
sum of thirty thousand dollars ($30,000) 
is hereby appropriated ont of any 
moneys in the Treasury of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania not other- 
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Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 


(New Jersey) 
(Denmark) 


Thomas B. Donaldson 











ing of this appropriation at the end of 
the second year of the operation of the 
fund shall be applied to the surplus of 
the fund. 

“Section 13. Immediately upon the ap- 
proval of this Act, it shall be the duty of 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction to take the necessary steps to 
bring about the organization of the 
Board and the creation and operation of 
the fund.” 





N. Y. FIRE LOSS INCREASES 

The fire loss ratio in New York City 
for the month of February reversed its 
past trend and increased 41% over the 
same month of 1928 although the actual 
number of claims for January and Feb- 
ruary showed a reduction of nearly 4%. 
The report of the committee on losses 
and adjustments of the New York Board 
of Fire Underwriters for February 
showed incurred losses of $1,992,386, 
compared with $1,410,042 in February, 
1928. 


“Spectator” Is Sold 


(Continued from Page 1) 

office of “The Graphic.” Because he 
knew shorthand James H. Goodsell made 
him his secretary and then took him 
over to “The Spectator.” This was more 
than half a century ago. At the time 
Mr. Smith was seventeen years old, and 
shortly after joining the paper took 
charge of the statistical department. He 
became in turn assistant editor, business 
manager, secretary, treasurer and in 1909 
w2s made president. 





is a holding company owning from 98% 
to 100% of the stock in each of the 
following business publications: Iron 
Age, Hardware Age, Hardware Age 
Catalog for Hardware Buyers, Hardware 
Age Verified List; Dry Goods Econo- 
mist, Dry Goods Reporter, Drygoods- 
man, Pacific Coast Merchant, Dry Goods 
Reporter Wholesale, Dry Goods Econo- 
mist Directories, Nugent’s Directory, 
Chicago Buyers Directory, Drygoodsman 
Buyers Directory; Automotive Indus- 
tries, Automobile Trade Journal and 
Motor Age, Motor World Wholesale, 
Commercial Car Journal and Operation 
and Maintenance, Automotive Indus 
trial Red Book, Chilton Catalog and Di- 
rectory, Chilton Aero Directorv and 
Catalog, Direct by Mail Service, Oil 
Field Engineering, Petroleum Register, 
Allen’s Superintendent’s Hand _ Book, 
Boot & Shoe Recorder, Jewelers Circv- 
lar, Optical Journal. Jewelers Circular, 
Buvers Directory, Toy World. 

Store magazines are also published in 
conjunction with several hundred lcad- 
ing stores for customer distribution, and 
store service publications are operated 
on a franchise basis for one store in? 
town, six covering advertising, three on 
window display, two on style and one 
educational, Economist Film Service. 

Subsidiary Corporations 

It has as subsidiary corporations the 
American Business Publications, Inc., U. 
P. C. Building, New York, Federal Print- 
ing Co.. Chilton Printing Co. and Chil 
ton Building, Philadelphia. 

F. J. Frank is president of. the United 








as otherwise provided herein. wise appropriated. Any balance remain- The United Business Publishers, Inc., . Business Publishers, Inc. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
MINNEAPOLIS RICHMOND 








MARSH & McLENNAN 
INSURANCE 
FIRE LIABILITY MARINE 


164 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 














‘LONDON SEATTLE MONTREAL 
WINNIPEG DETROIT DULUTH 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND BUFFALO 
PHOENIX COLUMBUS PORTLAND 








115 Broad Street 








REINSURANCE 
FIRE AND CASUALTY 


ROSSIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
of America 


THE FIRE REASSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


AMERICAN RESERVE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


LINCOLN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 


THE FIRST REINSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford 


Hartford, Conn. 
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‘ompanies Defend 
| Auto Rate Increases 
| For 1929 In Canada 


EARINGS HELD IN TORONTO 













p-Turn in New Rates Followed De- 
| creases for Several Years; Heavy 
Losses Sustained in 1928 





Aft er the presentation of the case of 
the Canadian Automobile Underwriters’ 
Association at the Royal Commission 
sitting at the Parliament Buildings, To- 
ronto, inquiring into the reasonableness 
of the recent increase in automobile in- 
surance rates. in Ontario, the Commis- 
sioner, Justice Frank E. Hodgins, an- 
nounced an adjournment until a later 
date. It is not likely that the hearing 
will recommence before the middle of 
April. The interval will enable counsel 
of the various parties interested to re- 
view the material presented by the asso- 
ciation, 

The association presented a complete 
dnd voluminous data in thirteen mimeo- 
graphed sections, which were presented 


by John B. Laidlaw, manager for Can- 


ada of the Norwich Union Fire, To- 
ronto. 
committee of company men who have 
been responsible for preparing the asso- 
diation’s case. V. Evan Gray, counsel 
of the Association, examined Mr. Laid- 
law in presenting various portions of the 
memorandum. 
Harwood E. Ryan Engaged 

On commencing the hearing on Mon- 
day morning, March 18, the Commission- 
er announced that he had approved the 
engagement of Harwood E. Ryan, of 
Woodward, Fondiller & Ryan, consult- 
ing actuary, New York city. Actuarial 
assistance was required, he said, and it 
was found that about the only casualty 
actuary in Canada was the actuary of 


the Automobile Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion. The Commissioner also announced 
that the New York Insurance De- 


partment seemed to be interested in the 
inquiry, as Jacob Malmuth, one of their 
examiners, was sitting in at the session. 


H. W. MacDonald appeared for the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
and ‘T. N. Phelan, K.C., counsel of the 


Ontario Motor League, was also present. 
Mr. Heighington appeared for the To- 
tonto Insurance Conference, and Geo. 
Orr, vice-president of the Ontario 
Fire and Casualty Agents’ Association, 
tepresented them. Erichsen Brown is 
the representative of the Canadian Fire 
nderwriters’ Association. At the pre- 
liminary : session on February 15, Mr. 
Brown said he was only interested as a 
Spectator. Others interested in the ses- 
Stons were F. D. Tolchard and T. Mar- 
pall of the Toronto Board of Trade. 
Leighton Foster, superintendent of 
eieranes of Ontario, is acting as coun- 
sel for the province, ‘and Ernest M. Lee 
is secretary to the Commission. 

A number of company managers were 
Present at all the sessions, which, be- 
ginning on Monday, ran all that day, 
Tuesday, Wednesday morning andd 
Thursday morning. 

Various Rate Schedules Filed 


a. B. Armstrong, Ontario superin- 
tendent of insurance, at the beginning 
of the first session filed with the Com- 
Missioner all rates of insurance compa- 
nies writing automobile insurance in the 
Province. The Underwriters’ Association 
led affidavits to the effect that they 
are members. Of the 140 companies li- 
censed to transact this business in On- 
tario, 100 belong to the association, 97 
ing stock companies, and three mu- 
tuals. Of the remainder of the compa- 
Ries, 12 are not transacting automobile 
insurance, and of the 28 active compa- 


Mr. Laidlaw is chairman of the. 


‘nies, two filed an independent fleet- vad 


ing plan, and’ a third filed rates for con- 
version ..and single interest collisions 
used in connection with finance company 
business. + Eleven of the 28 non-mem- 
ber companies filed: affidavits to the ef- 
fect that they were. adhering to the 
association rates, while 15 filed inde- 
pendent rate schedules. 

Mr. Gray outlined some of the facts 
leading up to the inquiry. At the begin- 
ning of the calendar year, he explained, 
in the ordinary course of events it is the. 
practice of the insurance companies to 
examine what material is available re- 
garding the experience record of auto- 
mobile insurance. With that in hand 
they consider what premium rates 
should be charged for the current year. 
This was done in the ordinary course in 
January, 1929, and certain increases in 
premium rates were announced as a re- 
sult. Because these increases were sub- 
stantial in some of the coverages, they 
attracted considerable attention. 

Mr. Gray said that the association 
would produce evidence to show that the 
increases had followed a succession of 
decreases in premium rates in. various 
years, extending from 1923 to 1927. Be- 

cause conditions of insurance change so 
rapidly and to such a degree that the 
conditions affecting the cost of insurance 
in 1923 are likely to be different from 
those affecting the 1929 cost, it was not 
believed that experience figures prior to 
1923 would be useful in considering costs 
in 1929. The successive reductions from 
1923-28 were accepted by the public and 
by the supervising officials, and, said 
Mr. Gray, they would show that the sub- 
stantial increase which was necessary in 
1929 was in part a product of the suc- 
cessive rate decreases in the previous 
years, 

Bad Loss Ratio For 1928 


In 1928 the companies were facing se- 
rious deficiencies in their automobile un- 
derwriting accounts, Mr. Gray went on, 
due to inadequate premium rate levels 
applied by the companies in the years 
1928. 1927 and 1926. Some of the changes 
in 1929 were increases, and in other 
cases there was no change, in so far as 
general classifications are concerned. 
There were, however, individual cars and 
classifications in 1929, whose premium 
rates were decreased, by the re-classi- 
fication of the car or readjustments of 
that kind. 

The premium rates for fire and theft 
were left unchanged. Those for collision 
insurance on private passenger and com- 
mercial cars were increased 25%, while 
those for public liability and property 
damage insurance were increased by 50% 
over the 1928 rates for those cars. These 
increases, Mr. Gray pointed out, were 
substantial because of the losses of the 
previous years. In 1926, he said,” the 


1 loss on the claim cost alone of the com- 


panies in Ontario was nearly $200,000, 
while in 1927 it was nearly $750,000. In 
1928 this deficiency had reached almost 
$850,000. There was also a deficiency 
on the expenses. 

John B. Laidlaw, during the sessions 
of the inquiry, gave evidence on the as- 
sociation’s objects, jurisdiction, member- 
ship, organization, premium rate- making 
procedure and underwriting and commis- 
sion rules. His evidence was based on 
and included the association’s prepared 
memorandum. The nature and history 
of automobile insurance, general condi- 
tions effecting automobile accident cost, 
the general basis of the 1929 rates, the 
general experience record in this prov- 
ince, and the association’s statistical plan 
were among the topics upon which he 
was examined. The expense element of 
the premium rate, experience ratings of 
fleets, methods and experience in other 
jurisdictions, and accident prevention 
were other subjects. 

King ,secretary and treasurer 
of the association since its organization 
in 1919, was called upon to give evidence 
on a number of points including 1929 
premium rates and rules in Ontario. C. 
H. Fredrickson, actuary of the associa- 
tion, gave evidence on a section dealing 
with the bureau’s lost record by years 
and coverages. This included an inter- 
pretation of their experience data, rate- 
making procedure for 1928-1929 rates, ex- 
perience indications for public liability, 
property damage, collision, fire and theft 
insurance, and similar topics. Mr. Fred- 
rickson, after graduating from a Swedish 
university, came to America in 1923, and 
after taking the examinations of the cas- 
ualty actuarial society, and spending two 
years as assistant actuary of a New York 
casualty company, was in 1925 employed 
by the association in its Toronto office. 


Commissioner Seeks Accident Reduction 


After Mr. Laidlaw’s explanation on 
Monday morning of the association’s 
views on accident prevention, and an 
account of what they had effected in 
the past along these lines, the commis- 
sioner made a statement dealing with 
the question as follows: 

“T think the section we have just been 
considering is a very important one,” he 
said, “and I am very glad the insurance 
companies have put forward the views 
that they have. I had hoped, after we 
got through the contentious matter, fix- 
ing the rates, that the commission should 
have a session, or more than one ses- 
sion, perhaps, to consider, before a final 
report is made, what can be done to re- 
duce the enormous loss of life and limb, 
that is suffered all the time, and that 
is something of which, at the present 
time, the insurance companies have to 
bear the just portion, so far as the 
money loss is concerned. I think that, 
having the insurance companies here be- 
*fore me, with the attitude they have 
adopted with regard to the prevention 
of accidents, and having counsel here 
for the Ontario Motor League, it would 
be a misfortune if the commission were 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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8 South William Street, New York 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $6,871,180.46 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $10,841,544.57 


indeukaity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., Ltd., London 
Admitted Assets, $1,388,613.59 
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FEDERAL OF N. J. CAPITAL 





Directors Recommend Increase to} $2,- 
000,000 by Stock Dividend; To Cut 
Par Value to $10 
Directors of the Federal of New Jer- 
sey voted last week to recommend to the 
stockholders an increase in the capital 
stock from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 to be 
accomplished by a stock dividend. The 
stockholders will also be asked at a meet- 
ing on April 3 to reduce the ‘par value 
of the shares from $100 to $10, thus 
opening the way for a wider distribution 
of the company’s securities. Two new 
directors of the Federal have been elect- 
ed. They are John W. Stedman, vice- 
president of the Prudential Insurance 
Co., and Landon K. Thorne, of Bonbright 
& Co. They replace on the board Charles 
Myers, retired, and William Schall, de- 

ceased. 

The Federal is a large writer of ocean 
and inland marine and automobile busi- 
ness. It was organized in 1901 by in- 
terests associated with Chubb & Son 
and Percy Chubb is president today. 
A previots increase in capital from $1,- 
000,000 to $1,500,000 was made in De- 
cember, 1926, by the declaration of a 
stock dividend. 





HARRISON MOORE OFFICERS 

Harrison, Moore & Co., Inc., insurance 
agents and managers, last week elected 
the following officers, who are also di- 
rectors of the company: president, Rob- 
ert H. Baldwin; vice-president, Lawrence 
O. Kupillas; secretary, Herbert Powell; 
treasurer, G. Barker Seeley, Jr. Har- 
rison, Moore & Co., Inc., are managers 
of the Colonial States Fire, borough 
agents of the United States Casualty, 
metropolitan agents of the East & West, 
and branch managers of the Home Life 
of New York. 





LAKES MAY OPEN APRIL 20 

Marine insurance underwriters at Buf- 
falo look for brisk business in the early 
season on the Great Lakes, on account 
of the large stocks of grain and ore 
which are scheduled for movement down 
the inland waterways as soon as naviga- 
tion opens, which will be about April 20. 
Ice in the upper lake channels and at 
Buffalo is still very heavy but showing 
signs of a breakup and an opening 
about the date mentioned now seems 
probable. 


HARTFORD FIRE REPORT 

An increase in surplus of $8,318,321 is 
indicated in the report of the quadren- 
nial examination of the Hartford Fire 
recently completed by the Connecticut 
Insurance Department, covering the four 
years ending December 31, 1927. The 
underwriting and investment exhibit in- 
cluded in the report shows that dur- 
ing the four years the company had an 
investment gain of $17.726.581 and an 
underwriting loss -of $1,808.259. The 
Hartford Fire declared $5,000,000 in divi- 
dends during the four years and added 
$4,000,000 to its special reserves. Of the 
$8,318,321 increase in surplus, $2,000,000 
was paid in by stockholders in 1925, cqn- 
currently with a capital stock increase. 





NEW MARINE TAX BLANK 
The New York State Insurance De- 
partment is now distributing the new ma- 
rine taxation blanks which are the sim- 
plified forms. These must be filed by 
June 1 on the business of 1928. 


JOIN MARINE UNION 
The Gothaer Transport of the Ger- 
man “Gothaer” group, and the Sjeva- 
tryggingarfjelag Marine of Reykjavik, 
Iceland, have become members of the 
International Marine Insurance Union. 








Evey time an insurance- ‘agencyt movés 
its office location there is a good ‘ad- 
vertising opportunitv. ‘This month’s 


“Hartford: Agent” tells how the General 
Insurance Agency Hartford fire agents 
at Warren, Ohio, used every possible 
means of giving publicity to their recent 
change of location to larger and better 
quarters. 
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CASUALTY anv SURETY NEWS 








Companies’ View Of 
National Friendly Ad 


THEY THINK JOYCE IS SINCERE 





New Companies Express Appreciation of 
His Offer to Help Guard 
Against Pitfalls 





The Eastern Underwriter this week 
asked several of the newer surety com- 
panies for an expression of opinion rela- 
tive to the recently published “friendly 
competitor” ad of the National Surety. 
Based on the fact that the business is 
full of pitfalls; that some of the Nation- 
al’s new competitors have not had as 
wide experience as that company has 
had, the National Surety in the ad of- 
fered them the benefit of its knowledge 
of conditions. 

Replies of four of the National’s new 
competitors follow: 

F. G. Morris, President Standard Surety 
& Casualty: 

I view the gratuitous offer of the Na- 
tional Surety with no skepticism. To 
lend a helping hand to the young or 
afflicted is always a noble deed. One is 
reminded of that beautiful biblical story 
of the good Samaritan. Our business 
needs more of the co-operative spirit 
displayed in the announcement. No 
doubt some of the newer companies do- 
ing a bonding business can profit by ac- 
cepting fatherlv advice of their elders. 

If the Standard Surety & Casualty 
were not so fortunate as it is in havine 
thoroughly seasoned and _ experienced 
surety men to guide the destinies of the 
company bonding-wise, it surely would 
embrace the generous offering of the 
National Surety. 

E. D. Livingston, President, Seaboard 

Surety: 

I regard the National Surety’s recent 
advertisement as a sincere desire to as- 
sist its competitors, and I consider the 
offer very generous because the experi- 
ence compiled by the National should be 
of great benefit to those companies un- 
dertaking the same line of business. 
Sigmund Glatzer, President, Franklin 

Surety: 

The National Surety has struck a 
commendable note in its recent “Friend- 
ly Competitor” ad. We are pleased to 
confirm its sincerity of purpose because 
we are not unmindful of the kind offers 
of assistance made when we first em- 
barked in the field by that and other 
companies. 

The experiencé of older companies as 
reflected by statistical records has been 
invaluable to us. It has guarded us 
against many pitfalls of the business and 
made it possible to build our institution 
upon a firm foundation and permit a 
healthy growth. 

It must not be overlooked, however, 
that experience in the field, while a 
safety valve against error, is only one 
factor in the march towards the expan- 
sion of usefulness and strength for which 
all surety companies are striving. The 
entry of new blood in the business and 
the ensuing development and encourage- 
ment of new ideas is necessary to such 
wider scope and increased strength. 

Further important strides toward the 
stabilization sought for will be taken 


(Continued on Page 41) 


Frizzell Starts Merit 
Rating Of Private Cars 


RISKS QUALIFYING GET 10% 
Plan Made Effective March 25 by In- 
demnity Insurance Co. of N. A. 


and Alliance Casualty 








As forecasted exclusively in The East- 
ern Underwriter last week the Indemnity 
Insurance Co. of North America and its 
mate, the Alliance Casualty, put into ef- 
fect on Monday a plan of merit rating 
for individual private passenger automo- 
bile risks, applicable to all new and re- 
newal policies written to become effec- 
tive on and after March 25. The plan 
does not apply to policies effective prior 
to March 25 unless such policies are 
cancelled at the customary short rate 
charge and new policies issued under the 
plan. 

A feature of the plan is that a risk 
which shall qualify as a merit rated risk 
will be given a credit of 10% from the 
tariff or standard public liability and 
property damage premiums, but not from 
the collision premiums. It is made clear 
by the company that the plan does not 
apply to private passenger automobiles, 
owned, operated and used in business by 
physicians, salesmen, solicitors, collectors, 
adjusters and investigators. Further- 
more, a risk shall be considered eligible 
for merit rating whether previously in- 
sured or not. 


Frizzell On Reasons For Step 


In commenting on the -reason for 
launching a merit rating plan at this 
time, a step which follows the resigna- 
tion of both companies from the auto- 
mobile department of the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, 
C. F. Frizzell, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, says: 


“We have long been of the opinion 
that an automobile which has not been 
involved in an accident over a specified 
period of time is a better risk than the 
average risk from the underwriting view- 
point. The present rating system fails 
to take into account the record of the 
individual who operates the car and who 
in the final analysis constitutes the real 
insurance risk. The plan we now offer 
makes it possible to recognize in the 
premium for insurance, an assured whose 
automobile has not been involved in an 
accident, who has not been convicted of 
major violation of the traffic laws and 
who keeps his brakes and steering gear 
in good working condition and will prom- 
ise to keep them so by semi-annual in- 
spection.” 

Although out of the automobile depart- 
ment of the National Bureau, Mr. Friz- 
zell makes clear that both the Indem- 
nity Insurance Co. of North America 
and the Alliance Casualty will adhere 
to the rules and rates contained in the 
bureau’s current automobile casualty 
manual with the single exception of merit 
rated private passenger automobile risks. 


Merit Rating Declarations 


In order for an assured to qualify for 
merit rating it will be necessary for him 
to go on record as to the following dec- 
larations: any exception with respect to 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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Four Appointments In 
Consolidated Indemnity 


HAYUM IS FIDELITY BOND MGR. 





Podlesney To Handle Reinsurance; Pen- 
dleton To Assist V.-P: Rasquin; 
Cranston to Head Conversion Dept. 





The Consolidated Indemnity & Insur- 
ance Co., organized several months ago 
by interests affiliated with the Bank of 
United States and having on its board 
many of New York City’s leading finan- 
ciers and politicians, is now rounding into 
shape. Four appointments have been an- 
nounced this week to the home office 
staff, including Arthur H. Hayum as 
manager of the fidelity bond department; 
Benjamin G. Podlesney as manager of 
the reinsurance department; Harry E. 
Pendleton, assistant to Vice-President 
and General Counsel R. R. Rasquin, and 
B. Victor Cranston as manager of the 
newly formed conversion and guaranteed 
note department. 


Hayum’s Background 

Mr. Hayum has been up to this time 
assistant general solicitor of the Nation- 
al Surety, his connection with this com- 
pany dating back to 1922 when he joined 
its fidelity claim department. He was 
later promoted to superintendent of this 
department, having complete charge of 
the fidelity field claim offices as well as 
the home office fidelity claim work. He 
was advanced last year to assistant gen- 
eral solicitor and this year was put in 
charge of all home office and field claim 
offices for the adjustment of fidelity, 
blanket bond, forgery, fraud and auto- 
mobile conversion claims. 

A graduate of Harvard and the Colum- 
bia Law School, Mr. Hayum’s initial ex- 
perience after serving with the army in 
France was with the law firm of Mc- 
Kinstry, Taylor & Patterson, New York 
City. 

Career of Podlesney 


Mr. Podlesney leaves the Royal In- 
demnity where he was head of its surety 
reinsurance division to take up his new 
work with the Consolidated. He has been 
in the business since 1921, first with the 
city contract department of the National 
Surety. About five years ago he was 
called by the home office bonding de- 
partment of the Royal Indemnity to or- 
ganize its reinsurance division. Ever 
since that time he has been in charge 
of this important phase of the company’s 








business. He has had close contact with 
practically all the companies “on the 
street.” 

Pendleton and Cranston 

Mr. Pendleton was formerly superin- 
tendent of the bonding department of 
the Royal Indemnity, having been with 
that company for about seven years. His 
experience in bonding claim work with 
the Royal brought him into contact with 
many of the large surety claim matters 
handled by the oreanization. During the 
war he was in the aviation service. 

Mr. Cranston had charge of the con- 
version bond department of the National 
Surety as resident vice-president before 
joining the Consolidated. He has a com- 
prehensive knowledge of this type of 
underwriting. 

Prior to his service with the National 
Surety, Mr. Cranston was in the fire 
insurance business. He is a member of 
the insurance committee of the National 
Association of Finance Companies. His 
appointment, as announced by R. R. Ras- 
quin, vice-president and general counsel 
of the Consolidated, became effective 
March 22. 





A $10,000,000 BOND 

The National Surety in Los Angeles, 
Cal., has filed with the Superior Court 
a bond for $10,000,000 as surety for Mrs. 
E. L. Doheny, Jr., as administratrix of 
the estate of her murdered husband. The 
bond is considered the largest single 
surety bond ever written in California. 


MEANLY BACK AT HIS DESK 

Eugene L. Meanley, surety manager 
for R. C. Rathbone & Son, New York 
City brokers, is back at his desk after 
being laid up with an attack of the 
grippe at his home in Orange, N. J. Mr. 
Meanley’s many friends are glad to see 
him back. 








MAJOR E. W. BRIGGS RESIGNS 

Major E. W. Briggs, for the past three 
years with the Commercial Casualty as 
production and development man in its 
home office fidelity and surety depart- 
ment, has resigned. His future plans 
will be announced soon. 


ASSISTANT MANAGER IN WEST 
Jean S. Harper was this week named 

by the Bankers Indemnity as assistant 

manager of its western department. 


ADMITTED TO NEBRASKA 
The American Bonding, mate of the 
Fidelity & Deposit, has been licensed in 
Nebraska. 








— 





GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO, antic. 





— 


Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 


— 





Uptown 








420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 
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Plenty of Comments On 
New Merit Rating Plan 


PRINCIPAL TOPIC OF WEEK 





Reaction Includes Some Criticism And 
Cynicism; J. F. Matthai’s Views On 
Subject Recalled 





“he big topic of conversation this week 
along William street was the merit rat- 
ing plan of the Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North America and the Alliance Cas- 
ualty. While it was inevitable that soon- 
er or later merit rating would be an- 
nounced by a big company, it was 
thought that the Travelers would be the 
first to break the news. Now it appears 
that the contemplated Travelers plan has 
been postponed to a later date. 

One reaction to the plan, expressed 
freely, was that it was all right from a 
scientific and statistical standpoint but 
that it would not work out in actual 
practice. A metropolitan automobile man- 
ager who had talked with half a dozen 
or more brokers on Monday said they 
had told him that it would be difficult 
to secure the signatures of applicants to 
the four declarations enumerated in the 
plan. A company vice-president said 
that merit rating had a long ways to go 
yet before it would be applicable to both 
metropolitan and suburban business. 

Calls Applicant’s Signature 
Good Feature 


An automobile manager who for years 


has been a close student in the business 


thought that having the applicant sign 
his name after the four declarations was 
a good feature in the plan. In his opin- 
ion the biggest disadvantage was that it 
gave credits to people who did not de- 
serve them because in most parts of the 
United States twenty-one months with- 
out an accident would not necessarily 
entitle a driver to a merit rate. But in 
metropolitan New York twenty-one 
months of no accidents was deserving 
of a credit, this manager said. 
Advantages 

Some of the advantages and objections 
listed earlier in the year by Joseph F. 
Matthai, vice-president, United States 

& G., to merit rating plans in general 
are timely now. Among the advantages 
claimed by proponents were: ae 

1. It will demonstrate to authorities 
and to the public at large that the com- 
panies are endeavoring in a practical way 
to promote careful driving. : 

it will attract careful drivers not 
now insured who believe that the present 
insured risks are not average or as good 
as they are. ae 

3. It will promote careful driving by 
present policyholders so as not to lose 
credits—thus the plan will help to retain 
good renewal business. 

It will improve selection in that the 
careful drivers will more readily insure 
in the companies offering the merit rat- 
ing than in those which do not. 

Disadvantages 

Then Mr, Matthai enumerated seven- 
teen objections that his company has to 
Merit rating plans in general, among 
which are: 

1. In fixing a definite percentage of 
credit for perfect experience on an in- 
dividual car, the theory of experience 
Tating is destroyed, and the present ex- 
perience rating plan could not be applied. 

it does not seem feasible to restrict 
the pian to private-type cars. There are 
Commercial cars and business driven by 
thei cwners who might feel that the 
companies were discriminating against 
them in not according them the same 
treatment as private car owners. 

.3. It violates the fundamental prin- 
ciple of insurance, namely, that the catas- 
trophes of the unfortunate shall be as- 
sessed evenly among all members of 
the homogeneous group. The motorist 

uys insurance for the protection it af- 
fords him in the event of an accident, 
and he is satisfied to pay the average 
Premium which the contemplated hazard 
requires, He will not regard with favor 
any considerable increase in his rate 


because of the occurrence of the casualty 
against which he has insured. 

4. It is unsound in assuming that the 
payment of a claim by the company im- 
plies culpability on the part of the as- 
sured. In thousands of cases companies 
pay claims when the negligence of the 
assured cannot be clearly established. 
Claims are often settled ta avoid greater 
expense in defending suits. Further, the 
very complexity of the elements atten- 
dant on the occurence of an automobile 
accident make it extremely difficult to 
fix the blame. 

A policyholder will be justly incensed 
at being compelled to pay the penalty 
rate because his company paid a claim 
which he thought ought not to be paid, 
and which arose from an accident for 
which he considered himself blameless. 
In England, where the “no-claim bonus” 
is in effect, this very point has caused 
no end of friction and ill-feeling between 
policyholders and the companies. 





THE CLEARING HOUSE 





Will Probably Be Continued As A Sepa- 
rate Unit For Three Months; Meet- 
ing Held Here Tuesday 

The Casualty Information Clearing 
House of Chicago will probably continue 
along as a separate unit for another three 
months winding up its affairs, according 
to information received this week follow- 
ing the meeting of the organization on 
Tuesday at the No. 1 Park Avenue build- 
ing, N. Y. 

Control of the Clearing House during 
this time will be vested in a finance com- 
mittee and steps are being taken to liqui- 
date it as soon as possible and merge it 
with the Association of Casualty & Sure- 
ty Executives. 





AGENTS’ CONVENTION IN MAY 


The Independence Indemnity and the 
Independence Fire will have a conven- 
tion for their agents at Atlantic City, 
N. J., from May 13 to 15 inclusive. 


TWO MORE IN AVIATION 
Liverpool.& London & Globe and Globe 
Indemnity Enter Barber & Baldwin 
Group; Have Full Facilities 
The Liverpool & London & Globe and 
the Globe Indemnity have this week 
made their entrance into the field of 
aviation insurance and have appointed 
Barber & Baldwin, Inc., prominent avia- 
tion underwriters in New York City, as 
their general aviation underwriting 
agents. Under the arrangement made, 
the Aero Insurance Co. and the Aero 
Indemnity, managed by Barber & Bald- 
win interests, will share as re-insurers 
in the business written under the poli- 
cies of the Liverpool and the Globe In- 
demnity. The Aero Engineering & Ad- 
visory Service, Inc., will provide these 
two companies with an inspectional ser- 
vice through its corps of aero engineers 

covering the entire country. 

The advent of the Liverpool and the 
Globe Indemnity into the aviation field 
indicates the growing tendency for in- 
surance companies to provide full air- 
craft protection in keeping with the de- 
velopment of commercial aviation. 

Both companies will have the advan- 
tage of the specialized aircraft knowl- 
edge and the experience of Barber & 
Baldwin, Inc. 


FIELD 





HILLES-TRAIN NUPTIALS 
Charles D. Hilles, Jr.. son of Charles 
D. Hilles,s New York manager of the 
Employers’ Liability who is Republican 
National Committeeman for New York 
State, married Miss Helen Train, young- 
est daughter of Arthur C. Train, the 
author, recently. ‘The newlyweds have 

gone South for their honeymoon. 


W. G. WRIGHT DEAD 

William G. Wright, at one time head of 
the legal department of the Fidelity & 
Casualty in Philadelphia, died last week. 
He was affiliated with the company for 
more than thirty-five years and was 
senior member of the firm of Wright & 
Maxwell, in Philadelphia. 
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Valuable Auto Data 
In California Report 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE STUDY 





All Compulsory Laws Scored; Pennsyl- 
vania Plan Favored; Accident Pre- 
vention Emphasized 





A California legislative document, full 
of arguments, contentions and recom- 
mendations on motor vehicle liability in- 
surance, is being carefully perused by 
eastern casualty executives. It is the 
report of the joint legislative committee 
on motor vehicle insurance in that state, 
as submitted to the legislature with pro- 
posed changes in the law, all of which 
material is valuable at this time when 
compulsory automobile insurance laws 
are being introduced in many states. 
Highlights of the conclusions reached 
are: 

1. Allegations of widespread distress 
from uncollectible claims for injuries 
from automobile accidents disputed. 

2. The Massachusetts compulsory ex- 
perience thoroughly reviewed and ab- 
solutely condemned as unsuccessful. The 
“Marx plan” of compulsory compensa- 
tion insurance also condemned. 

3. The automobile laws in the states 
of Connecticut, Maine, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont and 
Pennsylvania outlined, as well as the 
new A. A. A. safety-responsibility bill. 
Results noted only under the Connecti- 
cut and New Hampshire laws. Until the 
appearance of the A. A. A. Dill, the 
“Pennsylvania plan” was the most wide- 
ly favored. The committee goes on rec- 
ord in favor of this plan to the Cali- 
fornia legislature. 

4. Accident prevention is emphasized 
and the need of better statistics for 
the study of causes and the means for 
their prevention. Recommendations are 
made for strengthening the drivers’ li- 
cense law; for more thorough traffic po- 
licing and reporting on the investiga- 
tion of accidents. 





G. E. NEVERS IN COMPANY RANKS 


Spokane Agency Man Has Been Elected 
Vice-President and Director of 
United Pacific Casualty 

George Nevers, .well known Spokane 
insurance man, was elected this week 
vice-president and director of the United 
Pacific Casualty. As vice-president, Mr. 
Nevers will be in charge of the com- 
pany’s burglary department as well as 
its Portland, Ore., branch. And as a 
director he will represent the interests 
of Murphey, Favre & Co., big North- 
west general agency, in the United Pa- 
cific. 

Mr. Nevers was formerly in charge of 
the insurance department of Murphey, 
Favre & Co., and has built up a repu- 
tation as a casualty underwriter particu- 
larly in the burglary field. The United 
Pacific Casualty is headed by J. W. 
Reynolds and is one of the United group 
of companies representing a capital in- 
vestment of more than $14,000,000. 








NEW FRANKLIN DIRECTORS 
H. R. Hoffman, Prominent Realtor, and 
E. A. Prentis, Jr., Engineer, 
Added to Board 


The Franklin Surety has elected to its 
board of directors Hugo R. Hoffman 
and Edmund A. Prentis, Jr. Mr. Hof- 
man came into considerable prominence 
recently in connection with his purchase 
of the General Motors building, New 
York, and is prominent in the real estate 
world. 

Mr. Prentis is a member of the firm 
of Spencer, White & Prentis, founda- 
tion engineers, internationally known 
and having extensive business and finan- 
cial representation here. and abroad. His 
connection with the company will bring 
a varied following among builders, 
architects, engineers and contractors. 
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Ce la $57,294.19 $3,306.13 Surety .........-. +s 57,034.33 » —2,393.25 ‘National Life of the U. S. A. Norwich Union Indemnity 
EERE 252,537.49 24,485.92 Plate Glass ....... +. 2,967.10 891.26 4 Pogmioms = Losees Paid Premiums — Losses Paid 
J eee 6,710.60 3,873.02 Accident .........++ *$621.68 *$30. Accident .. isa: wayeneas $235.71 Aut 
TOTALS: 2:1%:.. $309,831.68 $27,792.05 Auto. Prop. Damage —_ 17,193.60 3,471.43 F —* Maa ens: Be AROO? css. - socal Oth 
Lioya’s Casualty Auto. Collision Aaa 4,218.09 195.00 « OTALS siege $621.68 $30.26 ‘Auto. Liability ..... 96,480.81 55,322.59 Wo 
Premiums, Losses Paid a Coll.” — 1,236.05 macludes ‘piyalth. | | Other Liability .... 16,168.07 3,613.89 Fid 
Plaie Glass <:..:... ee = eerene > Gt re ne re eee National | Surety _, Workmen’s Comp. .. 60,631.84 = 28.33.78 Hf Sun 
TOTALS a aes on 64,544.50 Premiums Losses Paid Plate Glass ........ 10,522.17 3,684.28 Bur 
TOTAL. .....'. ; 969,612.83 $25,738.67 TOTALS ...... $201,026. $64,544. oe, ME ee $217,663.70 $77,633.77 Burglary ........... 9,868,51 3,028.39 Aut 
Santen Queene: te tien, Massachusetts Casualty : eS MET E  e eee . 274,664.38 273,595.20 Auto. Prop. Damage 39,847.24 24,314.89 Aut 
Scien Sanmien wait ’ Premiums * Losses Paid Plate "Glass Saale ab sit 5, "204.98 1,189.06 Auto. Collision ..... 9,718.21 | 5,503.78 Oth 
pe ae $9,101.82 $16,869.22 PO SS ee eee *$52.70 *$68.64 Burglary ..... pawihe's “172,622.15 27,010.22 Other Prop. Damage ai 
se 5 dal teed 101. 1869. UE oo ead vin ae 20,470.35 14,986.65 aud ‘Coll,’ .:....4 th om 36 269.82 
th .. ttt eeeceee 1,128.40 1,998.25 TOTALS $52.70 $68.64 Bee AE POE Re SS: —y 
Auto Liability <.... 162,370.45 83,399.66 (ahi ; : TOTA 4 % $124,313.01 
Other Liability ".""  '29°23048 3608.30 ncludes health. Ay OTALS 32205 $694,015.56 $394,414.90 TOTALS ike. x $247,267.49 $124,313. 
Workmen’s Comp. .. 138,474.47 90,290.85 Massachusetts Protective Association : National Union Indemnity Ocean Accident & Guaranty , 
lt STS 59.92 2,119.74 Premiums __ Losses Paid Premiums Losses Paid Premiums - Loss¢s Paid Ace 
a ee 34.84 1,277.80 Accident .. ee. *$19,318.12  *$16,155.93 Auto. Liability .... $27,979.36 $9,556.00 Accident ........... $24,307.72 «$22,431.09 No 
“ai alates 10,548.12 3043.15 Non-Can. A. & H... 174,119.59 89,368.57 Other Liability .... 1,813.76 $37: > Bath es. 8,757.81 8,278.70 
Burglar Fe : 10,601.65 1,210.08 Surety APPe Tey eT Tee 1,460.90 Prrrerny . Auto. Liability rer: 199,522.55 12: 340.69 = 
Steam Boiler ...... 3,568.25 178.70 TOTALS ...... $193,437.71 $105,524.50 Plate Glass ........ 332.55 1.00 Other Liability ..... 60,721.76 26,346.44 
Engine and Mach. .. SERIE pose a ak *Includes health. Burglary  . ...<<s/:'s%> CWI Se - .s<pkwoan > Workmen’s Comp. .. 342,583.06 22 7,081.08 
Auto. Prop. Damage 62,593.14 27,376.17 Mayflower Fidelity & Casualty Auto. Prop. Damage 12,219.59 5,961.53 Fidelity .....+..-... 9,138.69 bee) 
Auto. Collision ..... 12,454.20 9,645.23 Premiums Losses rn Auto Collision ..... 862.73 364.38 Surety ........+-64- 2,823.23 138 Acc 
Other Prop. Damage Auto. Liability .... $20,796.77 $25.0 Plate Glass, ........ 9013-27 2393 3 
el Es pevidses 365.47 183.80 Auto. Prop. Damage 9,430.25 $5.0 TOTALS ...... $46,214.05 $17,238.91 Burglary ........... 32,599.86 3,98 Aut 
ENS Sains inten 4 FAGIOL, oe setemesen Auto. Collision .... EAPSOO 5, tinned sen New Amsterdam Casualty _ Steam “Boiler sae - ° 25,003.30 * os 43 Ott 
: Premiums Losses Paid Engine and Mach... 6,927.16 i) ty | Wo 
se gee $457,771.23 $254,845.04 TOTALS ...... $31,420.02 $173.50 Accident ........... $12,694.15 $9,003.75 Auto. Prop. Damage 67,767.88 = 37,85" Pid 
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New J CG lty-S Ki For 1928 
ew Jersey Casualty-Surety Figures for 
Auto. Collision . .... 8,649.81 2,402.00 Steam Boiler ...... 6,890.15 478.40 Other Liability ..... AE ahd ote Sprinkler... 2.224... 721.61 313.00 
Other Prop. Damage t Engine and Mach.. Spear icceedecuc i: Sk. eee SOG “es seuekene 
and Coll, ........ 1,407.04 247.25 Auto. Prop. Damage 108,115.83 44,077.53 Burglary ........... SEIS sods Sank TOTALS: ;.: $2,267,545.43 $942,585.78 
Mat: ‘epreaxeatscatnats 5,314.66 18,880.14 Auto. Collision ..... 32,025.79 5,936.97 Auto. Prop. Damage 2,093.17 $55.00 United States G 
3 Other rok Damage Auto. Collision ..... MMe is ea eee eae Weenie Ecsta Paid 
TOTALS oro cae $469,001.51 an CO. owes 3,137.40 2,523.07 = Other her a Damage pee jae Liability $70,680.91 $46,526.27 
Syed Premiums Losses Paid TOCTAES "30063 $825,401.40 $429,681.03 soa gerade sone eh heeet fame Hise sineety roo ee Fog a 
eto. Liability. 5. Soca ee $6,550.00 Seaboard Surety TUTALS ...c.. $7,124.07 $55.00 Burglary ..../ 077" wan. 187.58 
fimo. Prop. Damage... 550: 15.00 Fidelity ey Losses Paid Travelers Indemnity . Paid Auto. Prop. Damage 17,453.52 12,819.00 
Sbaéstamawnd 3 Races be Us Premiums wosses Pai et oe 
T ORR sae actis salu ee eaiaes $6,565.00 Surety ....ccccscese FE 2ARIGE ~ eecicttéas's Accident $9,598.77 $1,710.16 TOTALS 5 
Pacific Mutual Life Lh ait ACPI oR OR 5. 5 i aia weer 9999 | ERD cece ee $135,840.97 $63,760.44 
Premiums Losses Paid TOTALS’... $29 SIROE ee, ei. he ke $25°30 ee eg Universal Indemnity 
ce tee ee cece errr ne Seacoast Fisherman’s Mutual ey, Auto Liability eee MOT oo Uoa eee Auto. Liability are een 
Calth wecvcescccees . ’ . Premiums sses Paid Pret 64 91.00 - . a d 00 
Non-Can. A. & Hi... 52169794 37,392.48 + Workmens’ Comp... . $12,107.09 gs,a0137 Other Liability .... 31'502:96 8,454.82 aeuial ene ame 
s Se Wuteune ba <u cce ce 89,456.37 DEFOR 2 ARSE ser es 933. : 
TORMES: ccs $93,051.38 $56,315.75 Tete... $12,107.99 $5,891.37 Steen Boiler 35,353.22 4:707.08 Utica Mutual 
Patrons — Casual ot sis Security a ee Paid EDsine and Mach... 12,200.65 239.15 iat oie Premiums Losses Paid 
remiums sses Pai remiums sses Pai 4 159, 518.98 uto. lability ..... 4,782.99 117. 
Auto. Liability ..... $3,317.84 $1,326.22 Auto. Liability ..... $16,058.20 $12,659.47 AutO: Prop. Damage sree 79 37,002.75 Other Liability |... ge es oy 
Other Liability 1,936.27 1,701.72 Other Liability ..... 9,692.47 Other Prop. Damage Workmen’s Comp. 19,884.80 18,653.86 
Workmen’s Comp. 2,806.96 3,159.95 Snee Come: 38,221.33 and Coll. edwhaade 12,876.53 2,725.91 — Foe a Damage 2,058.24 409.45 
eam Boiler ...... 369.75 uto. Collision ..... 1,154.7 i 
TORR aes oss $8,061.07 $6,187.89 Engine and Mach.. 8,300.24 TOTALS ...... $607,827.83 $238,342.84 pis 54.77 100.00 
Peerless Casualty plone peo ae Auto. Prop. Damage 6.35 Travelers | f TOTALS ask ae $29,025.20 $19,280.31 
Accident *$1,753.45 #$477.49 TOTALS $72,648.34 $46,689.40 Accid gicsminos  ‘siszesiaa  Vathington Fidelity National Insurance Co. 
SPAM REP RASS vaio | a re eee g9FO- s007. ecient .c.cccccccs :038. 2001. : remiums .osses Paid 
TOTALS $1,733.45 $477.49 acces m= oe, ARERR NRA 71,003.58 50,009.53 Accident ........... *$205,304.28  *$67,651.77 
*Includes health. - regio : Auto. Liability yor mer CY) yong 9 om gest 1,008'823.54 Pry has TOTALS 
Seer : 2680. 732. . Liability ..... ,004,823. 3077.59  TOTAES:....:. 205,304.2 
ee, a rT aeeen (as Gain... Ee £2". Liha | lee 
Accident «$15,543.50 "$7,668.73 TOTALS $62,872.69 $0,689.25 Workmen's Comp. .. 1,365,098.96 —_ 900,884.56 Wittens Contes 
! . mid abate ware 3943. 1605./3 = TOTALS ...... —_—__—_——_. eames Premi Losses Pai 
ae Southern Aid Society of Virginia SORALS. <écic3 $3,009,422.55 $1,640,731.63 =Workmen’s Comp. .. $32,736.26 $15364 32 
TOPARS: civiies $15,543.50 $7,668.73 remiums Losses Paid Twentieth Century Life 
*Includes fas ow O idem Non-Can. A. & H... RL yey en a remiums Losses Paid TOPARS .....2-. $32,736.26 $15,364.32 
; : Accident .ciiks acts *$11,883.18 *$4,030.74 Vockshi : ‘ 
Premiums Losses Paid TOTAES: 225: Bie cen cncaecs orkshire Indemnity 
Auto. Liability ..... $174,947.26 $38,860.20 Southern Pre TOTALS $11,883.18 $4,030.74 Sic ea., Premiums Losses Paid 
Auto. Prop. Damage 65,774.14 19,841.20 remiums Losses Paid Pe wag ek wy . Auto. Liability ..... $22,746.93 $704.94 
Auto. Collision ..... 15,796.46 6,448.95 Accident ........... $701.6 $114.28 nace ire a cae Guiles Auto. Prop. Damage —_ 9,515.66 2,472.06 
CANT: he cak ack vo 134.80 95.23 dias ; 
‘TOPALS = s: xxx $256,517.86 $65,150.35 Auto. Liability . ; 4,068.16 363.00 : Premiums Losses eae TOP AES. .<..4% $33,180.19 $3,177.00 
Pennsylvania Surety Other Liability V0. 1,392.61 25.00 Accident ........... $14,994.20 $3,633.46 Zurich General Accident & Liability 
remiums Losses Paid Workmen’s Comp. 4,520.29 1,883.11 Health ..........-- - 10,237.00 4,468.83 - Premiums _ Losses Paid 
ee Pee $886.79 $5.00 SOGGMEE | cwroacs wacwlce Tl. i cas Auto. Liability ata 151,335.46 85,765.31 P| ee ee SSARGGR -  idiccclicwd. 
ONE Ssccincgenaae 178.81 3 ean 4,148.66 12.76 Other Liability ..... 23,622.25 4,936.50 Health ............. 227.55 $1,380.40 
Auto. Liability ..... 54,052.50 —e Plate Glass ........ 445.85 as¢ Bases Comp... TS ey ee AED. + «<u er S| ae 
ther Liability 27,242.58 2,700.59 - Burglary .c.s.00. 5: 106.89 iSctee: idelity ...++++++++- ore P Pallant ele of SS 
Workmen’s Comp... 52,361.38 17,937.52 Auto. Prop. Damage Bs ot 50 681.00 Surety ...-+sseerees 29,746.78 35,726.74 = Workmen’s Comp. 7,986.13 140,625.38 
Fidelity .. 0.0... 000: ears Auto. Collision ..... 0.95 212.25 Tee Gane «soon a0s 49°437.88 129178 Banal cla a 1951931 yet 
RG oS akc arctas, wake SAS | cataaes ec Other Se Damage Baeplary <<. <cc0csce : 421, urglary ........... 919. 1,836.32 
Plte Glass ........ 12,728.73 3,054.42 and Coll ....... = GRO Fee vrsces Auto, Prop. Damage 51,674. ~ a _—_ an Damage cages 40,814.46 
EY See 5,855.08 356.13 Auto. Collision ..... 656. Auto. Collision ...-.. 10,774.68 7,240.35 
St Boiler ... ABEI  ivcadesas Other P Damage Other Prop. Damage 
Auto. Prop. Damage 21,090.76 4,719.12 ee Sixatnoa Ancteas —, yes oo  aaemto = 1,291.94 84.57 andi: Coll. ....06 3,337.10 699.42 
uto. Collision ..... 4,754.63 498.53 Premiums Losses Paid “Gaal wen ae ss 
Other Prop. Damage Accident 25,921.46 1 i TOTALS .ccics $442,750.71 $266,551.63 FORRES o..040% $601,232.86 $356,204.77 
GOR isciwss 374.56 10.00 yg = : 8,153.85 ta United Casualty Ps Pua 
uto. Liability 04,706.05 101,982.22 Premiums osses Fal 
TOFARS ......, $186,301.73 $34,071.86 Other Liability "48,956.44 ee a *$4.102.27 *$2,779.67 MUST PAY SURGICAL EXPENSES 
Phoenix Indemnity oe wane Ly or ang s Comp... 261,425.44 172,448.38 ‘ $2,779.67 
remiums sses Pai ae 27,716.67 S77666 . TOTAES ..;.; F 4,102.27 179. , : . 
Meideat 60. 2000052. $980.48 $30.35 Surety .......---.. ae Stan .dooewes .* Insurance Company Liable for Medical 
UN st cacsacs ous 60.00 10.00 Plate Giass ........ 10,521.00 3,708.60 United Life & Accident Bills Incurred Without Company's 
Auto. Liability 85,712.19 26,667.41 Burglary ........... 25,982.54 6,783.39 — "So tate Approval 
Other Liability 9,857.22 2,497.50 Auto. Prop. Damage 100,772.49 41,595.40 re A &H $2 784 02 $2,217.11 
Workmen’s Comp.... 31,336.56 14,334.18 Auto. Collision ..... 21,918.32 mis 4 Neoten Ao .. oie te prea —— a provision in a public liability 
ee ere 5,264.71 1,616.06 Other Prop. Damage ak olicy that the co 2 
2 Eee 6,742.70 1,270.36 and Coll. coda = 3,210.22 716.41 TOTALS ..--+- nage toe Tn liable for an See canes i — i oe 
Auto. Prop. Damage 28,428.77 11,073.80 United States Casualty i a yee ses ae ae ae 
Auto. Collision ..... 5,718.78 1,055.05 TOPAES <2. $911,640.24  $399.062.97 Premiums Losses Paid cident except for such immediate surgical 
= ce Damage euiie Standard Life Accident xccteutaes ae Et rg ra attention as is imperative and that the 
es See 2 ee Peer es Pp i : ee ere ,207. ,640. aye ee 
fee ae ek “eapeh go Aut. Tekiigy ----. SUUOTS | EAE xcept at his own expense, the Court cf 
rf ERS aiwaesie $174,425.88 SS SSezE - SNCMMN oiclcs os eeren: 68.45 30.00 Other Liability 827. orth : , s 
oe Preferred ea ‘iiiha a “ Workmen's Comp. .. 149,85412 79,424.30 Appeals of Kentucky has ruled an in- 
BenLeAGH eiccareioes ,631. TOPALS) 23053. $96.05 67.50 Fidelity .......-+.+- > ai eee ek: demni Oo is li 
RN nets a tase 2817. 21 2,188.46 Standard Surety & Casualty $ Surety ..... a hataedakd . ae” * weedeuanas ne by a dri 1S se for expenses 
Auto. Liability ..... 250,206.47 89,893.56 id Plate Glass .. 16,009.43 5,091.77 incurred by a driver who spent a total 
y ’ Premiums Losses Paid 
aa a Sey ad 7104 veg acne Auto. Lishility wee ap waweaweuss yor ag | ae er Ry = + a - ro $1, — in se eg er on 
ITY snc cc cceeccce sts, . orkmen s omp. .. . ecccccccce uto rop. rien 
SRT seakesteseuree MOE iesienadas Auto. Collision ..... 13,528.40 5,888.54 drivin, who were injured in a car he was 
of 7 si vaastiasss pgp ee TOTALS 7 ee WIGS? © eecewccces = ar Damage 766.75 25.00 ha ais drowsed while driving with 
rop. Damage 700. 888. un Indemnity an ere ror . . 
Auto. Collision .... 25,987.14 6,084.66 i i - i 
Other Prop. Damage Medi iscsi "puszesn Comes Paid TOTALS ...... seseni.22 $277,336.50 wo fxtends at 2.2 m. ee the 
and Coll. ........ 530.86 ROOMS. Ti, 545-4 ciccceoe 705.99 $622.34 U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty on Naat antec icv oy host: hes 
Auto. Liability ..... 87,358.11 37,131.47 Premiums Losses Paid badly injured, to a hospital immediately 
TOTALS gag pe $156,926.27 Other Liability eetae 1,684.05 1,938.29 Accident ices cn<c<- $43,435.30 es and they were operated on. In the case 
e Prudenti j orkmen’s Comp. : 1 Or Ree 13,493.12 619. of one he expended $342 in ten days, 
, Premiums Losses Paid Fidelity ............ 5,406.89 of c A. & B.. 280. 64.28 y; 
Accident ......++00. $252.42. ss36 SURE 3,098.42 ago  Non-Can. tity. ou. $43,209.21 «212,657.27 ~_ in the case of the other $880.76 in 
nar ee 525.08 $185. Plate Glass . 1,155.53 1,465.55 Other Liability ..... 231,546.12 37,675.24 our months, at the end of which she 
TOTALS 777.50 $65.25 Agen, Bram, Yamane Soe ee 2,202.57 Workmen’s Comp. .. 771,934.09 469,297.29 died. 
Reliance Coseatin on. me Ghie “s "400. re se ae a. "=! 139°249.09 5807-22 The indemnity company compromised 
Auto. Liabili 15080037 eee io 60 = Ero Damage SOO canner 42,267.66 18,251.15 the death claim, but refused all liability 
on. Labi ashe ed $ ee and Col, .. cscs 86.64 ......-+6+ Burglary coc sienasas ae eye to the insured for his expenditures. The 
fork:nen's Comp. 8,024°91 508.24 TOTALS ...... $142,968.76 $68,108.01 Auto: Collision. 45,947.52 21,939.74 court ruled otherwise on appeal. 
Blity® .Gancsusuces Co oe P F 
Sy Transportation Indemnity ; Other Prop. Damage 
7. eee vaaes SS Pu Naawes pee remhane Losses Paid é nd Ole savannas 42, au. a nae FT. WAYNE CONSOLIDATION 
Resa wbie snes." > AMiuemee. ae AF 6 ccs uto. Liabili , osepeccecs Siwacscetclnees 21F/. . : 
om Erop. Damage 22, 1279. .33 6,035.60 y * gion Consolidation of the Loos Insurance 
Othe; ong eet 4,469.11 1,063. agency with the Fitch, Fishering & Lum- 
Me Cobeecce ss. AGS den auS< bard agency, both of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
gee ee BUSINESS-BUILDERS | b:\icirSingmeet! "he megs i 
ALS... 109,568.14 ,881. wo of the well known insurance firms in 
j saeplichaeens =~ ggg ee DEVELOPING the city and creates one of the largest 
CTE oa ccaw sic ep *$8,212.57  *$4,994.53 o 3 ts soy one , general agencies in the state. The new 
Non-Can. A. & H... 2,474.82 1,399.15 Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, gg he ee 7 ee as Fitch, Fisher- 
a Burglary and Plate Glass INSURANCE ing, Lumbard & Loos, Inc. 
c e ° 
Royal Indemnity Satis APPRECIATE THE CO-OPERATION OF THE AETNA CASUALTY SCHOOL 
z remiums sses fal ° ee 
Accident A en ee $16,433.37 $3,150.86 Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance Company A casualty training school of the Aetna 
LS ae 11,070.96 7,415.81 : i i ies i i 
Auto. Liability 1... 31925605 203,017.24 BOSTON T. J. FALVEY, President Lite & A eee ee 
Other Liability oleeiee 46,740.14 20,118.76 Capital Policyholders Surplus Assets session in artiord wi wenty-eig 
orkmen’s Comp. .. 180,734.25 120,548.84 $8,900,376.30 $17,503,865.43 men in attendance. The course runs for 
Fidelit 20/935.69 16,222.52. $4,000,000 503,865. 1 cov I 
Fa tae ces 1935. 1222. * Terri fourteen weeks, and covers all casualty 
BERY Spe t's ceese 2 25;198.74°- —9,790.91 Write For Territory ; : =< 
Plate Giase 12°307-73 4°631.17 lines. It is under the supervision of 
Burglary ........+.. 39,227.56 11,350.77 











Vice-President W. L. Mooney. 
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Short Term Policies 
Under Globe’s New Plan 


PARTIAL PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS 








No Finance Charge to Be Made; Agent 
Must Agree to No Flat Cancellations 
Of Auto Insurance 





The Globe Indemnity put into effect 
this week an instalment payment plan for 
automobile premiums which is available 
for use in a number of states and await- 
ing approval in others. It will not be 
used in Massachusetts. This plan has 
as its basis the issuance of an automobile 
policy for a short term, under which 
the company will receive in advance a 
short rate premium for the term of the 
policy. An endorsement to be attached 
to the policy provides that the policy 
may be extended up to a total period 
of twelve months. This endorsement 
specifies the additional periods for which 
the short term policy may be extended, 
and also the additional premiums for 
such extensions, which premiums must 
be paid immediately when due. The pur- 
pose of the endorsement is to record the 
agreement made when the insurance was 
sold, and to provide an incentive for 
the policyholder to continue the insur- 
ance in force by making the subsequent 
payments as required. 

Paid Premiums to Be Fully Earned 

The only evidence that the company 
will accept that such subsequent pay- 
ments have been made will be a num- 
bered certificate for each extension, to be 
delivered by the agent countersigning 
the policy. The certificate consistent with 
the terms of the instalment endorsement, 
provides that no extension of credit can 
be made by any agent. The policy, hav- 
ing been issued for a short term period, 
and not for twelve months, automatically 
terminates with the end of the period for 
which it is written or extended, making 
a cancellation notice unnecessary. It is 
specifically provided in the endorsement 
that all premiums paid will be fully 
earned and will be retained by the com- 
pany unless the policy is cancelled by the 
company. 

The additional premium to be charged 
for any extension will be the difference 
between the short rate premium for the 
total period, including such extension. 
To illustrate : suppose the assured agrees 
to pay 40% of the annual premium in 
advance and the balance in two instal- 
ments. The policy in such a case will 
be issued for three months at 40% of 
the annual premium and the endorse- 
ment will provide that the policy may 
be extended for an additional three 
months upon payment of an additional 
premium of 30% of the annual premium 
(making the total 70% of the annual 
premium—the short rate percentage for 
six months). The endorsement will also 
provide for another additional premium 
of 30% of the annual nremium to be 
paid for the final six months’ extension. 

From this illustration it will be clear 
that if the policy is extended so that 
it is in force for twelve months, the 
total premium charged will be 100% of 
the annual premium provided by the 
manual. No finance charge is made un- 
der this plan. 

$10 Minimum Premium 


The only restrictions imposed by the 
Globe Indemnity as to the number of 
payments, or as to the initial premium 
for which the policy is isssed, are that 


the payments must be equal to the short . 


rate premium for the period of the policy, 
including any extension, and that no ad- 
vance or subsequent premium shall be 
less than $10. This gives the soliciting 
agent the power to arrange for the pay- 
ments as may best suit him and his 
prospect. 

Any agent using the plan must agree 
with the company that there can be no 
flat cancellation of policies or certificates 
issued on the instalment basis. All pre- 
miums charged, whether for the original 
policy period or for any extension, must 
be paid to the company. Agents may 


relieve themselves of responsibility to 
pay such premiums only by returning 
such endorsements or certificates to the 
company not later than the day upon 
which they were to become effective. 

Agents issuing automobile policies on 
the instalment basis will agree to for- 
ward a special account for such pre- 
miums at the end of the month in which 
the business is written or extended, re- 
mitting to the Globe Indemnity for such 
premiums at the time the special state- 
ment is rendered, which will not be 
later than the 10th of the month follow- 
ing the month in which such business is 
done. 





TAXIS CAN’T AFFORD BONDS 





Companies Go Out of Business in Louis- 
ville Under Compulsory Law Which 
Courts Uphold 

Several taxicab companies in Louis- 
ville have been forced to go out of busi- 
ness because of the new taxicab ordi- 
nance of that city which includes a com- 
pulsory bonding feature. About sixty 
cabs have been taken out of service, and 
more are expected to be removed. 

The trouble seems to lie in the fact 
that the taxi companies have not enough 
surplus to afford the bonds or insurance. 
The law provides that there must be 
$10,000 insurance on each cab or bonds 
of an approved bonding company, depos- 
ited in the sum of $30,000. One company 
has arranged bond with the Standard 
Accident. Several smaller ones have 
taken out the requisite insurance. 

One company is suing the city to al- 
low it to deposit the $30,000 in cash or 
negotiable securities, thus saving the cost 
of the bonds. The local courts have up- 
held the law as constitutional. 





PASS BROKERS’ FEE BILL 

The New York Senate has passed and 
sent to Governor Roosevelt the Stone 
bill, amending section 143, insurance law, 
by making the fee to be paid by an in- 
dividual applicant for a broker’s license 
$7.50 where business is in a city of more 
than 50,000 but less than 100,000 and $5 
where business is in a city of not more 


than 50,000. 





CASUALTY ENGINEERS MEET 


Forty-five engineers and inspectors of 
stock casualty companies held a two-day 
conference at the offices of the Nation- 
al Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers last week with Miss Frances 
Perkins, industrial commissioner of New 





York state, as one of the principal 
speakers. 
Pennsylvania Surety has been li- 


censed in Kentucky. 


NEW INDIANA SERVICE BRANCH 





Opened in Indianapolis by Maryland 
Casualty With Hobart A. Martin 
As Its Manager 

The Maryland Casualty has opened a 
service office in Indianapolis under the 
direction of Hobart A. Martin, manager, 
to serve the interests of clients and 
agents in Indiana. 

A graduate of Purdue University and 
a practicing mechanical engineer for sev- 
eral years before entering the insurance 
field, Mr. Martin joined the staff of the 
Indiana branch of the National Bureau 
of Casualty and Surety Underwriters in 
1922, serving for three years, first as 
inspector then as assistant manager. 

He then became field representative of 
the Metropolitan Casualty, serving in this 
capacity for two years. He was next 
appointed manager of the Republic Cas- 
ualty branch and its successor the Penn- 
sylvania Surety Corp., serving the latter 
organization until he was appointed to 
his present position with the Maryland. 





KESSLER MADE AUDITOR 





To Assume This Post in Equitable Cas- 
ualty & Surety on April 1; Was 
With London Guarantee 


F. C. Kessler was appointed auditor 
of the Equitable Casualty & Surety this 
week and will assume his new duties on 
April 1. He has had many years of 
experience in practical casualty and sure- 
ty accounting, having started in the jn- 
surance business with the London Guar- 
antee & Accident in charge of all its 
New York Citv accounts.. In March, 
1924, he was made assistant comptroller 
of that company at the head office and 
now leaves that post to join the Equi- 
table Casualty & Surety. 





TO SHOW FOREIGN AD DISPLAYS 

One of the most interesting displays 
to be seen next October at the Insurance 
Advertising Conference in Cleveland will 
be sample advertising material from in- 
surance companies in Germany, France, 
Australia, Spain, the British Isles, Can- 
ada, China and Japan. President C. E. 
Rickard reports that packages of such 
display material are already being as- 
sembled. 





HOSEA HARDEN DEAD 

Hosea Harden, second deputy insur- 
ance commissioner of Massachusetts, 
died last week in his sixty-eighth year. 
He had been in the department since 
1912 and had been in direct charge of 
the compulsory automobile liability law 
under former Commissioner Monk and 
the present Commissioner Brown since 
it was enacted, 








Insurance Man 











Is Expert Archer 


Kore T. Duryee, a 
member of the firm of 
Vernon, Duryee & 
Reese, general agents, 
Union Indemnity at Se- 
attle, was recently on a 
hunting trip at Menzien 
Bay in British Columbia 
which put into full play 
his skill as an archer. 
As the picture shows, 
Mr. Duryee shot down a 
young spike deer, not 
with the usual rifle shot 
but with the bow and 
arrow, the ancient wea- 
pon of the American ab- 
origine. In Mr. Duryee’s 
opinion, there is much 
more sport hunting in 
this fashion and he sees 
its popularity growing. 
Incidentally, he has at- 











tained national promi- 
nence as an_ expert 
archer. 


=~—_ 
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Close Check-Up On 
Fleet Rate Cutiing 


DEPARTMENT EXAMINERS »Usy 





Complaints Committee of Casualty Man- 
agers Ass’n. Co-Operating With Con. 
way; Its Plan of Action 





The story was spread around las: week 
that more than a dozen casualty -xam. 
iners of the New York Insuranc: De. 
partment were in company offices «heck. 
ing up on automobile fleet rates in keep. 
ing with Superintendent Conways ée. 
cision that rate cutting in this and other 
casualty lines must come to an end at 
once. The superintendent’s action had 
the whole-hearted support of the Casv- 
alty Managers’ Association, which body 
forthwith organized a complaints com- 
mittee for the purpose of handling all 
inquiries or complaints as to rate cut- 
ting. This committee sets forth its plan 
of action as follows: 

“It was decided to handle only specific 
cases where the complaining co:npany 
would furnish the committee with such 
underwriting information as would er- 
able it to properly determine the basis 
upon which the risk should be written. 
Upon receipt of an inquiry or complaint, 
the committee will send a communica- 
tion to each company to ascertain wheth- 
er that company has bound or issued a 
policy on the risk. 

“If the company addressed has not 
granted any coverage or agreed to grant 
any coverage for the risk in question, 
it is expected to so notify the committee. 
If it has bound or written the risk, it is 
expected to furnish the committee with 
such information as will enable the com- 
mittee to determine whether or not the 
risk has been properly written without 
any agreement, oral or written, by which 
the assured or broker can claim any 
treatment of the risk at variance with 
the rules, regulations and rates filed with 
the Insurance Department of the state 
of New York. 

“Tt is expected that complaining com- 
panies will furnish the name of the al- 
leged offending company wherever possi- 
ble to avoid unnecessary circularizing of 
all the companies, with the definite un- 
derstanding that the name of the com- 
plaining company will not be disclosed. 
The committee wishes to assure all com- 
panies that during the process of the in- 
vestigation by the committee, unless it 
becomes necessary to refer the mat- 
ter to the Insurance Department, infor- 
mation will be treated confidentially by 
the committee and the name of the com- 
plaining company will not be disclosed.” 





VETOES AUTO DRIVERS’ BILL 

Governor Harry G. Leslie, of Indiana, 
turned a cold shoulder ‘on the Cooper 
bill passed at the last session of the In- 
diana legislature and which provided that 
automobile drivers be prohibited from 
driving pending payment of a judgment 
arising out of an accident unless proper 
insurance were carried. The bill passed 
both house and senate by large «major 
ties. The governor said the measure 
was largely a business getter for ‘nsut- 
ance companies dealing in automo! ‘le 1 
surance and refused to sign the m asure, 
letting it die via the pocket veto route. 





CONSOLIDATED’S BIG BOD 


The Consolidated Indemnity & ‘nsut- 
ance Co., of which John F. Gi -hrist, 
former chairman of the New Yor'. State 
Transit Commission, is presider. last 
week executed, as surety, a $1 45,00 
bond covering the performance of « com 
tract in that amount made by Adm 
Groth Co. of Joliet, Ill, and T. R. ( ough 
lan Co., with the Fleisher. Engi: ‘ering 
& Construction Co., general cont: ctor, 
who are to erect the new Mv icip? 
building to be built in Denver. 





ENTERED IN KENTUCK’™ 
The International Reinsurance CO! 
of Los Angeles, has received its «ces? 
to do business in Kentucky. 
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W. i. Dill Chairman Of 
Washington Casualty 


NOW N. J. MOTOR COMMISSIONER 





J. Herbert Reid President and General 
Manager; Company Starts Writing; 
Its Fimancial Set-Up 





Following a meeting of the executive 
committee of the Washington Casualty 
of Newark held last week, it was an- 
nounced that all arrangements had been 
completed for the commencement of bus- 
iness this week. The company is in- 
corporated under the laws of New Jersey, 
with an authorized capital of 50,000 
shares, $10 par value stock, which, when 
fully paid, will provide $500,000 capital 
and $500,000 surplus. The company will, 
however, commence business with a paid- 
in capital of $150,000 and a surplus of 
$150,000. The directors have purchased 
and paid for 15,000 shares at $20.50 per 
share; thereby, providing $7,500 equip- 
ment fund in addition to the paid-in cap- 
ital and surplus, avoiding at the same 
time any underwriting or promotion ex- 
penses. 

The Department of Banking and In- 
surance has granted to the company 
charter privileges covering the writing 
of practically all classes of casualty in- 
surance, as well as fidelity and surety 
bonds. It is the purpose of the company, 
for the time being, to engage in writing 
only automobile liability, property and 
collision insurance, branching out into. 
the other kinds of insurance, and, in oth- 
er states, from time to time, as,°in the 
judgment of the board, it is deemed ad- 
visable. 

J. H. Reid President 


The company will operate under the 


active management of J. Herbert Reid, ° 


president and general manager. Mr. 
Reid, who is well known among insur- 
ance men of this state, and throughout 
the east, assumes his new duties equipped 
with a thorough knowledge: of depart- 
mental branches and all classes of in- 
surance. Over a period of twenty-five 
years, during which time he was asso- 
ciated with several of the largest com- 
panies, and, in various capacities, Mr. 
Reid has had an opportunity to acquire 


experience in the various branches of 
casualty insurance business. A progres- 
Slvé policy, consistent with sound un- 
derwrit'.g principles, will, at all times, 
€ maintained by the company. 

Williom L. Dill, chairman of the board 
of exccutive committee, is well known 
to the people of New Jersey, and, in 
fact, th: cughout the New England states. 
That | has decided to devote his vast 
experic:-e and recognized administrative 
ability directing the progress of the 
Washi: ton Casualty will cause little 
surpris» among those close friends of 
Mr. D ., who, over a period of years, 
recogn’.« the great interest taken by Mr. 
Dill in :ne progress and development of 
this pa.iicular branch of the insurance 
busine Mr. Dill’s duties for the past 
thirtee:. years have been at the head 
of the cpartment of motor vehicles in 
New Jersey, in which position he has 
een e.'¢ to make a close study of in- 
suranc: 5usiness, resulting. in a manifest 
desire on his part to devote his knowl- 
edge and experience to this field of en- 
deavor 

Company’s Personnel 

The other officers of the company are: 
vice-president, John C. Conover, real es- 
oi li insurance, president Allenhurst 
National 


Bank; secretary, Louis J. Beers, 
Cunsetlor-at-law, member advisory board 
“pingield Avenue Trust Co., director 


Hillsic Trust Co.; treasurer, Howard J. 
Bank A” cashier Merchants National 
EN . Asbury Park; assistant treasurer, 
“ward A. Schilling, counsellor-at-law. 


The members of the board of directors, 
: addition to the officers, are: Harry M. 
a President H. M. Smith Chevrolet 
pales Co. of Paterson, directors Paterson 
arade ,, \8Sociation ; Edward F. Beers, 
comsellor-at-law ; Joseph G. Young, 
cunsellor-at-law, director and title offi- 
cer Title Guaranty Co. of N. J.; Cephas 





ra 


I. Shirley, business manager board of 
education, director Lincoln National 
Bank; Harry P. Schaub, resident mana- 
ger Peabody, Smith & Co., Inc., invest- 
ment bankers; Michael Loprete, treasur- 
er Loprete Asphalt Co., vice-president 
The Trust Co. of Orange, director Lin- 
coln National Bank, director Lincoln 
Title & Mortgage Co., director N. J. 
Shares Corporation. 

Also William G. Toland, president 
Nash-Newark, Inc., president Nash Deal- 
ers’ Association, trustee Newark Auto 
Trade Association; Samuel Reeves, pres- 
ident Merchants National Bank, Asbury 
Park; A. N. Eisele, shoe merchant, di- 
rector Lincoln National Bank; Charles 
A. Savage, manager McVickar & Co.,, 
Newark branch, members of N. Y. Stock 
Exchange; Robert D. Argue, secretary 
board of education; Charles E. Hetzel, 
roofing, paints and cements, member ad- 
visory board Ironbound branch, Fidelity 
Union Trust Co., director U. S. Mort- 
gage & Title Guaranty Co.; W. W. Reid, 
Jr., president Charms Co., Newark, N. J., 
president Natural Carbonic Gas Co.; 
John D. Gaffney, vice-president Mid-City 
Trust Co., Plainfield, N. J 





CAREER OF G. R. DETTE 





Newly Appinted Resident Vice-President 
Of Penna. Surety Ran State Insurance 
Federation for Six Years 

G. R. Dette, formerly with the Com- 
monwealth Casualty as assistant to Vice- 
President E. W. Cook, is now settled 
in his new post as resident vice-presi- 


dent of the Pennsylvania Surety and its 
running mate, the Triangle Fire, in Phil- 
adelphia. Mr. Dette is well known in 
Pennsylvania insurance circles due to his 
contact with them when he was secre- 
tary-manager of the Insurance Federa- 
tion of the state. It was during this 
period that he spent considerable time 
with Former Commissioner T. B. Don- 
aldson in the organization of the first 
state wide agency qualifications move- 
ment in this country, the Insurance Ad- 
visory Board plan. 

A native of Pittsburgh and engaged 
in special agency work there, Mr. Dette 
came to Philadelphia about nine years 
ago to join A. H. Waldron, Philadelphia 
general agents. He was then with the 
Federation for six years and for the past 
two years with the Commonwealth Cas- 
ualty. 

His duties with the Pennsylvania Sure- 
ty will include the supervision and de- 
velopment of its interests in eastern 
Pennsylvania, southern New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland and the District of 
Columbia, with headquarters at the 
branch office, 112 South Fourth street, 
Philadelphia. 





WHITE PLAINS APPOINTMENT 





Equitable C. & S. Names Tri-County 
Agencies, Inc., as Managers for South- 
eastern N. Y. State 
The Tri-County Agencies, Inc., - of 
White Plains, N. Y., this week was ap- 
pointed branch office managers of the 
Equitable Casualty & Surety for south- 
eastern New York state, including West- 
chester, Putnam, Duchess, Rockland 
counties and adjacent Hudson River ter- 


ritories. The personnel of this branch 
is thoroughly familiar with all casualty 
and surety lines. 

At the same time the Equitable Cas- 
ualty & Surety named James J. A. Kelly 
as special agent to work out of the 
White Plains office. Mr. Kelly, who is 
an authority on bankers’ blanket bonds, 
has been connected with the National 
Surety for several years past as special 
agent in the Hudson River territory, in 
New Jersey and in the south. 





COMPENSATION HEARING 


Another hearing in the investigation of 
compensation rates is scheduled to be 
held before the Virginia state corpora- 
tion commission April 1-2. 


CHANGE FOR HARRY F. LEGG 





Leaves Century Indemnity Post to Join 
Cont’l. Casualty as Resident Vice- 
President For Surety 
Harry F. Legg, for the past two years 
in charge of the New York surety de- 
partment of the Century Indemnity, has 
joined the Continental Casualty as resi- 
dent vice-president in charge of its east- 
ern depariment surety business. Mr. 
Legg succeeds George W. Yuengling, 
who recently resigned from his post. In 
addition to these duties he will supervise 
the surety business in the east of the 
National Casualty, one of the companies 
affiliated with the Continental Casualty. 

Mr. Legg has had a substantial back- 
ground in the surety field. He was an 
assistant secretary of the National Sure- 
ty in charge of its re-insurance de- 
partment; then assistant manager, su- 
rety department, Independence Indem- 
nity, in New York City. He joined the 
Century Indemnity New York staff when 
that company entered this state and has 
made a fine record in the post which 

he now resigns. 


N. C. DEPOSIT BILL KILLED 
The North Carolina deposit bill which 
was up in the legislature last week and 
which provided for a special deposit of 
$20,000 in securities from casualty com- 
panies doing business in that state, failed 
of enactment. 


LICENSES REVOKED 
The New York broker’s licenses of 
Murray I. Ross, transacting business as 
the Ross Realty Co., and Constant Cash- 
man, 36-2lst street, West New York, 
N. J., have been revoked. 


National Friendly Ad 


(Continued from Page 36) 


when the newer companies have the 
same facilities for branch and agency 
representation as that now accorded to 
companies in existence before adoption 
of the Surety Conference rules. 

This company reaffirms its acceptance 
of the National Surety as a friendly 
competitor and is happy not only to re- 
ciprocate the feeling of co-operation, but 
also to extend a like invitation to other 
companies. 

John L. Mee, Vice-President, Equitable 
Casualty & Surety: 

I feel that I am particularly well quali- 
fied to make a statement because I was 
closely associated with the National 
Surety for more than twelve years and 
I can honestly say that during such pe- 
riod many instances came to my atten- 
tion wherein, at the explicit instruction 
of Chairman William B. Joyce, the Na- 
tional Surety extended the helping hand 
to new companies in process of organi- 
zation. Since my retirement from the 
very pleasant association with that com- 
pany the first of the present year to join 
the executive staff of the Equitable Cas- 
ualty & Surety I have seen many in- 
stances of the helping hand, so far as 
the National is concerned. 

I believe that the thought back of the 
advertisement is based on the general 
knowledge of those who know that the 
possibilities for the development of the 
fidelity and surety business in America 
are unlimited and that ethical, worthy, 
although vigorous, competition will only 
tend to help the larger companies be- 
cause it will increase the volume of 
profitable premiums due to the business 
being sold to concerns and individuals 
who heretofore have never taken advan- 
tage of the protection of a fidelity o 
surety bond. . 

It is fundamental in the surety busi- 
ness that the bond which can only be 
“sold” as the result of vigorous sales- 
manship is far better than the bond 
which is “bought,” therefore, intelligent- 
ly managed, small, new companies not 
only do their bit toward general educa- 
tion of the buying public as to the posi- 
tive need of fidelity and surety protec- 
tion but they are as a healthy spur to 
the field representatives of old, estab- 
lished companies, for greater protection. 
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deas That Mean 


More Business 


\ A ANY MEN have writ- 
1V+ ten the rules for success 
in business. Simplerules that 
it would seem anyone could 
follow. But the real secret 
lies in individual application 
of the general rules. 


The home office of the 
United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company co-oper- 
ates with its agents to meet 
the problems that result from 
ever growing competition. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY 
AND GUARANTY 
COMPANY 


Home Office: 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 





FIDELITY SURETY CASUALTY BURGLARY 














MASSACHUSETTS ACCIDENT C0. 


¥ BOSTON, MASS. ¥ 

















Established 1883 


OUR SPECIALTY: 
NON - CANCELLABLE DISABILITY COVERAGE 
Renewable to Age 60 
TOTAL DISABILITY INDEMNITY a 
Unlimited 
> PARTIAL DISABILITY INDEMNITY 4 
-Y Unlimited or 12 Month Limir ‘ 


WAITING PERIODS 
14-30-60 or 90 Days 








CHESTER W. McNEILL 
President 


V. R. WEsTox 
Mgr. Commercial Dept. 








Vv 
INDEMNIFIERS FOR FORTY-FIVE YEARS 
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Mayflower Companies 
Raise Capital Stock 


IN THE MILLION DOLLAR CLASS 





Both Organizations to Write Additional 
Lines; Extensive Plans For Expan- 
sion Being Made 





At. a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Mayflower Fire & Marine and the 
Mayflower Fidelity & Casualty of New- 
ark held last week at the home office 
of the company, 605 Broad street, New- 
ark, it was voted to increase the capital 
of both companies from $100,000 to $1,- 
000,000 through the issuance of 100,000 
shares to be sold at a par value of $10 
each. 

It was also voted to extend the fire 
company’s business by writing windstorm, 
tornado, cyclone, earthquake, hail, riot, 
civil war, explosion, frost and freeze, in- 
land marine and water damage, all kinds 
of automobile insurance, except against 
by loss of bodily injury to the person, 
marine builders’ risk and personal prop- 
erty floater, leakage of sprinklers, pumps 
and other apparatus in which water is 
used for extinguishing fires. 


Additional Casualty Lines 


The casualty company also decided to 
extend its business and will hereafter 
write additional lines as follows: Against 
bodily injury or death, and upon the 
health ‘of persons, including a funeral 
benefit to an amount not exceeding one 
hundred dollars, or against loss or dam- 
age to automobiles or motor vehicles of 
any description, or to wagons or vehicles 
propelled by a horse, horses or teams of 
any description, resulting from collision 
with moving or stationary objects, or 
against loss by legal liability for damage 
to persons or property resulting from 
collision of automobiles or motor vehicles 
of any description, or of wagons or ve- 
hicles propelled by a horse, horses or 
teams of any description with moving or 
stationary objects. 

Against damage to property of the in- 
sured or loss of life or damage to the 
person or property of others for which 
the insured is liable, caused by the ex- 
plosion of steam boilers, pipes, engines, 
motors and machinery connected there- 
with or operated thereby. Against loss 
from the defaults of persons in positions 
of trust, public or private, or against loss 
or damage on account of neglect or 
breaches of duty or obligations guaran- 
teed by the insurer; and against loss by 
banks, bankers, brokers, financial or 
moneyed corporations or assocaitions, of 
any bills of exchange, notes, checks, 
drafts, bonds, securities, evidences of 
debt, deeds, mortgages, documents, gold 
or silver bullion, currency and money, 
except loss by marine risk or risks of 
transportation or navigation. 

Against loss by burglary, theft, forgery, 
vandalism or malicious mischief, the 
wrongful conversion, disposal or conceal- 
ment of automobiles held under condi- 
tional sale contract or subject to a chat- 
tel mortgage, or any one or more of 
such hazards. Against the breakage of 
glass. Also against loss. or damage by 
water or other fluid to any goods or 
premises arising from the breakage or 
leakage of sprinklers, pumps or other 
apparatus erected for extinguishing fires, 
or of other conduits or containers or by 
water entering through leaks or open- 
ings in buildings and of water pipes and 
against accidental injury to such sprink- 
lers, pumps, conduits, containers, water 
pipes and other apparatus. 


Started Last Year 

The Mayflower companies which start- 
ed to do business early last year have 
already made rapid strides. A number of 
agents have been appointed throughout 
the state and plans are being made to 
extend its azency system. 

The officers of both companies are as 
follows: S. J. Steiner, president; S. M. 
Hollander, chairman of the board of di- 
rectors and general counsel; Albert Hol- 
lander ard Max Grossman, vice-presi- 
dents; E. D. Bistline, secretary and 


Penna. Insurance Days 
Program Shows.Promise 


8 ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 








A. J. Liily, C. A. Palmer, J. S. Phillips 
and E. v. Lunt Among Speakers; To 
Be May 21-23 At Allentown 





The program for the 1929 Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Days, sponsored annu- 
ally by the Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania, is rapidly rounding into 
shape under the directorship of a gen- 
eral committee headed by Harry I. Koch. 
The convention takes place from May 
21 to 23 at Allentown, Pa. 

One of the features decided upon will 
be round table discussions on the after- 
noon of the second day. There will be 
eight tables with a different problem dis- 
cussed at each table. 

Among the speakers already scheduled 
are: Austin J. Lilly, general counsel, 
Maryland Casualty, talking on the “Le- 
gal Phases of the Insurance Contract”; 
Jesse S. Phillips, president, Great Am- 
erican Indemnity and formerly insurance 
superintendent of New York state, whose 
topic will be the “Trend of Insurance 
Legislation”; Clarence A. Palmer, adver- 
tising director, Insurance Co. of North 
America, discussing “Insurance Advertis- 
ing From a Company Standpoint.” Mr. 
Palmer will be followed by an insurance 
agent, successful in agency advertising, 
who will talk about insurance advertising 
from the agent’s viewpoint. His name 
has not yet been announced. 

The delegates will then hear from Ben- 
jamin G. Eynon, state commissioner of 
highways, who will describe the new mo- 
tor vehicle code. Next comes a talk on 
the “Modern Value of Life Insurance,” 
as seen by L. G. Saunders. Edward C. 
Lunt, surety vice-president of the Great 
American Indemnity, is down on the 
program with a talk on “Surety Bonds,” 
following which Fred W. Schnebbe, of 
New York, will speak about “Installation 
of Automatic Sprinklers As An Agency 
Service.” 

A smoker has been planned for the 
first night of the Insurance Days, the 
banquet being held on the second night. 
The third day will be given over to sight- 
seeing. 





NEW RESIDENT VICE-PRESIDENTS 





Glens Falls Names C. M. Hayden for 
Chicago and R. H. Griffith for 
San Francisco 
The Glens Falls Indemnity has ap- 
pointed C. M. Hayden as its resident 
vice-president at Chicago and R. H. 
Griffith as its resident vice-president at 

San Francisco. 

Messrs. Hayden and Griffith were 
elected resident vice-presidents of the 
Glens Falls Insurance Co. and the Com- 
merce Insurance Co. in January and their 
latest appointments now give the Glens 
Falls Indemnity official representatives in 
its Chicago and San Francisco branch 
offices. The company’s business on the 
Pacific Coast and in the Middle West 
territory will be greatly facilitated by 
these two appointments. 





MAY RUN FOR HIGH OFFICE 


James H. Price, well known Richmond 
attorney and_ specialist in adjusting 
claims for casualty companies, may run 
for lieutenant governor of Virginia this 
year. He is known as the father of Vir- 
ginia’s workmen’s compensation act. 





NOW TWIN MUTUAL LIABILITY 

The Automobile Mutual Liability of 
Boston, mate of the Twin Mutual Fire, 
has received authority from the state to 
change its name to that of Twin Mutual 
Liability. 








treasurer. In addition to the officers, the 
board of directors is made up of Victor 
Jacoby and Henry Schenek. It is planned 
to add several new members to the board 
within the next few weeks. 


New Merit Rating Plan 


(Continued from Page 36) 


any one of these declarations will dis- 
qualify him. 

1, The assured has owned and operated a 
Private passenger automobile for ‘a period of 
not less than twenty-four months immediately 
prior to the effective date of this policy. 

2. No private passenger automobile owned by 
the assured has been involved in an accident 
resulting in personal injury or damage to the 
property of another while being driven by him 
or, to the best of his knowledge and _ belief, 
while being driven by any one with his permis- 
sion, expressed or implied, during a period of 
twenty-one months’ beginning twenty-four 
months prior to the effective date of this policy 
and ending three months prior thereto. 

If the assured has owned and operated two 
or more private passenger automobiles con- 
currently during part or all of the period 
indicated in Item 1, and one or more automo- 
biles was involved in such an accident while 
so driven and within the period described there- 
in, then. 

The number of such automobiles involved 
in such accident was... 6 ...ic.e nsec 

The number of such automobiles not in- 
volved in such accident was............... 

3. The assured’s operating license 
been suspended or revoked, nor has 
convicted of driving whi'e intoxicated, evading 
responsibility after an accident, or reckless 
driving, during a period of twenty-one months 
beginning twenty-four months proir to the effec- 
tive date of this policy and ending three months 
prior thereto. 

4. He keeps his brakes and steering gear in 
good working condition and will have them in- 
spected at least semi-annually and give written 
evidence of such inspection if called upon to 
do so. 

Will Not Act as Judce and Jury 

The plan also provides that the as- 
sured must take into consideration all ac- 
cidents involving personal injury or dam- 
age to the property of another occurring 
during the period indicated whether he 
personally was responsible for such acci- 
dents or not. The reason for this is that 
the company cannot act as judge and 
jury on every accident case. 

Assured who have operated two or 
more automobiles concurrently during 
the required period may. of course, also 
qualify as merit rated risks. If they have 
a clear record on all antomobiles owned 
and operated thev shall be entitled to a 
10% credit on the public liability and 


he been 


property damage premiums on all auto- 
mobiles insured. If some of the auto. 
moblies previously operated have been 
involved in accidents and others not, then 
credit will be given on some automobiles 
and not others in accordance wit! the 
rating system hereinafter set forth. 
Mr. Frizzell emphasizes that the me- 
chanics for operating the plan have been 
made as simple as possible. A special 
declaration form has been prepared for 
merit rated risks. An item has been in- 
cluded on the front of the form calling 
for the name of the company in which 
the risk was previously written. This 
information should be given in all cases, 
On the back of the form the four merit 
rating declarations appear and if the as- 
sured is able to subscribe to these he is 
simply to sign his name to the form. 
Agents of the company have been ad- 
vised that it is important that the copy 
of the declaration submitted to the com- 
pany bear the signature of the assured. 
For risks written under the combina- 
tion form of policy, a special endorsement 
embodying the merit rating declarations 
has been prepared for attachment to such 
policies. Risks written under the “more 
automobiles than operators rule” shall 
not be subiect to merit rating. 
Basis of Rating Risks Which Qualify 
In order to determine the basis of 
rating risks which qualify under the 
merit rating plan, the company points 
out that if the assured can subscribe to 
all of the declarations without any ex- 
ception or reservation, he shall be en- 
titled to a disconnt of 10% from the pyb- 
lic liability and property damage nr- 
miums on all automobiles set forth in 
his policy. Tf he should subscrihe with- 
out reservation or excention to Declara- 
tions 1, 3 and 4 but indicates in Der- 
laration 2 that he owned and onerated 
two or more antomobiles concnrrently 
during part or all of the reanired nevind 
and that one or more of sich antar- 
biles was involved in an accident of the 
type described and under the circur- 
stances and within the period desienated 
then a credit of 10% shall be ranted 
on that proportion of the automobiles to 
be insured under the policy as the num- 
ber of automobiles not involved in ar- 
cident bears to the sum of those involved 
in accidents and those not involved. 





Big Bill Says 
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carelessness. and the “Times-Press” also 
denies the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
was in any way acting as its agent. 
There were no “Times-Press” employes 
aboard the ship and the “Times-Press” 
had no part in its operation or direction. 
The only occupants of the ship were 
Jack Boettner and Carl K. Wollman, 
Goodyear pilots. | x 


Spanish Architecture His Hobby 


I learned recently that the new East- 
ern Department executive offices of the 
Union Indemnity group, whose Spanish 
atmosphere and fittings have attracted 
so muck attention. were to a large extent 
the creation of Vice-President Henry F. 
Weissenborn. His hobbv is Spanish 
architecture. 

When it was decided to go ahead with 
the Eastern department building expan- 
sion Mr. Weissenborn was given a free 
hand in laying out its executive offices to 
suit his tastes. The effect of the fin- 
ished product is striking in its Spanish 
motif and is considered an innovation in 
New York casualty insurance offices. 





C. R. PILLION’S NEW POST 
C. R. Pillion has joined the Pittsburgh 
branch office of the Pennsylvania Suretv 
as claims manager, having come to this 
post from the Hartford Accident’s Pitts- 
burgh claim department. He was at one 


time a professional ball player. 





Canadian Auto Rates 


(Continued from Page 35) 
finally to wind up its work without us 
all getting together and making some 
effort, if possible, if they can do no 
more than to stimulate public opinion 
toward a better appreciation of the ne- 
cessity of co-operating on the streets 
with one another, and endeavoring to 
make driving safe, or safer a good deal 
more than it is in Canada. 

“There may be other questions be 
sides the prevention of accidents, some 
larger questions of public policy, i 
volved in some of the suggestions that 
can be made, but I think we can per 
haps be of some useful service if we 
conclude our ultimate sessions by a meet 
ing in which the effect of the laws of 
the land on the prevention of accidents 
the improvement of those laws, the 
stimulation and nroper direction 0° pu): 
lic opinion, and possibly some ferwat 
steos, which one need not attempt to 
outline now, were considered, so tiiat, ™ 
the report that I expect to make ‘0 the 
department, there might be inclu‘ed ™ 
that some suggestion which wil! help. 
even if it does not wholly succeed, ™ 
producing a reductions of the premiums 
at all events might help to reduce 
number of accidents and the freuen) 
of those on the streets and roads of OF 
tario.” 








